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Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


is invaluable to the fastidious 
cook. It adds zest to her Gravies 
and spice to her Salads, and 1m 
proves the favor of Fish, Game 
and Soups Its rare rich flavor 


makes I.ea & Perrins’ Sauce 


the most usetul of all seasonings. 
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h BOOKS IN HARNESS 
By CHAS. F. LUMMIS 


SOOKS were first begot of the same instinct of  self- 


Qs preservation which has kept animal life going  sine« 
nes the world began. It was to Save the life of Thought. 
‘ plas Very soon after he had knocked two idle rocks together, 
and cradled the spark of their impact in a nest of leaves, 
; and warmed therewith his stark body, man began to make literature 
to the warming of his mind. For ages this literature was printed 
only with his lips upon the page of his listener's ear—though it is 
well known that the original human memory was as lasting and as 
literal as our modern ink and paper. The enormous unwritten vol 
ume of literature still orally preserved by a half-savage tribe lik« 
the Navajos has probably fewer “misprints,” and has been less likely 
to get “out of print,” than our modern editions. 

But so long ago that what we call history merely gropes for its 
period, the thinker of thoughts invented the Long Thought—a pos- 
terity for his mind, the saving of his immortal part. That desire to 
live after death which has given us all our creeds, was likewise the 
corner-stone of all our literature. And even in the infancy of the 
record of man, the devices for this intellectual immortality were 
competent. This might be expected; since every invention of the 
first magnitude was made by human beings long before the inven 
tion of civilization. The oldest books in the world are those which 
will still last longer than any made today—even as the oldest bound 
volumes printed with movable type, in printers’ ink, and on paper, 


will now, after more than four centuries, outlast any book mad 





today. 
Within a reasonable definition, it is fair to call that a “book” ; 
which recorded in legible symbols, upon permanent material, the 


thoughts and the doings of men, to be read for the information of ' 
S Ss 
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men thereafter. There are few studies more fascinating than this 
of the development of the science of Saving Thought. It is truly, 
in phrase familiar by its modern development, “the art preservative 
of all arts.” But this is not a monograph. It will be enough to 
“hit the high places” of that immemorial path, one of whose chief 
modern stations is the public library. The slow graduation from the 
pictorial to the graphic, from symbolism to record, to alphabets— 
the first of which walked a letter at a time, while the modern alpha- 
bets run in current script, and even so fast as to shorthand—the 
first multiplication of the individual record by slaves trained to 
copy; the enormous stride of chopping a sample copy on a block 
of wood, and teaching one iron slave to do the work of a hundred 
human ones; then the inevitable (and less ingenious but infinitely 
more fruitful) improvement of cutting the wooden block up into 
adjustable pieces (for the letter and picture-blocks with which our 
children still play, are only a “sport” of that 15th-century Xylo 
graphy of the first printed books); the discovery (by probably the 
original ancestor of the first editor) that “manuscripts should not 
he rolled,” but that the same amount of paper folded on the square 
was easier to handle and easier to save—there are ten thousand 
beautiful studies in the evolution of the book as we know and abuse 
it today. 

The first development that we can reasonably call a book was in 
the clay tablets, “written green” and made permanent by baking, of 
the Chaldeans. These were what we would call, today, hymn 
books and prayer-books. Those which Dr. Peters has dug from the 
ruins of Nippur are believed to be of about the year 6000 before 
Christ. This considerably antedates any other thing produced by 
men which we can fairly call a book. As has been said, these “vol 
umes” of well-nigh 8000 years ago will outlast any book made within 
the last thousand years. The Egyptians, the Chinese, the Persians, 
the Hebrews, the Greeks, and others, began making books in various 
forms far before the Christian era; and that gifted pessimist who 
wrote the book of Ecclesiastes (probably Solomon, the greatest 
“paragrapher” in history) some 2800 years ago, already complained 
that “of making many books there is no end.” It is probably as 
good for his comfort as for ours that there is no Solomon today to 
put in one unforgettable verse his opinion of the modern Deluge. 
The first step toward paper was probably the use of a goatskin 
dressed on one side; much later followed by the familiar parchment. 
Between came the first paper—a tribute to the ingenuity of ancient 
man, but below his average invention in endurance—the fabric made 
of the pith of the papyrus. In a technical sense this was not paper 
at all—though our word “paper” comes from it—but it was the first 
manufactured article for the uses paper now fulfills. The first real 


paper was made by the Chinese very far back—we don’t know when. 
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It was unknown in Europe until the Moors brought it to Spain in 
the 12th century. In 1150 the first paper-mill on record in Europe 
was started in Italy, at Fabriano, where the industry has been con 
tinuous ever since. Here again is a wonderfully interesting field 
in tracing the characteristic industry by which some vegetable fibre 
is felted by hand or machine to make a sheet which may tie up a 
piece of beefsteak or carry Shakespeare's thoughts to posterity for- 
ever. But again, “that is another story’ —and so are the evolutions 
from the flint, the stylus, the quill, the xvlographic block, the movable 
tvpe through all the ingenuities which man learning from his prede 
cessors has devised—for the perpetuation of our own desire, and 
incidentally for the instruction of those who come after. The only 
point in all this record of eight thousand years, and all its infinite 
variations, that | would be tempted to write a monograph upon is 
the somewhat disconcerting fact that with all our modern conven- 
iences we are “progressing backward” in the essentials. Not only 
we do not make as good paper, ink, press-work and binding, as were 
used 400 years ago—we can't. Mr. Harriman, the railroad mag 
nate, who is publishing a sumptuous set of volumes on an expedition 
to Alaska, financed by him and led by foremost scientists of this 
country, gave carte blanche to one of the most competent of Ameri 
cans to make a lasting edition. A chapter of this editor’s experience 
in trying to have paper made (at any price) that would last one 
century, not to say four, would make rather remarkable reading. 
This is all worth remembering ; for there is a visible increase of con 
sciousness as to the dignity of good workmanship and the artistic 
qualities of a book as against the natural modern tendency to pro 
duce books with a threshing machine, both as to speed and as to 
workmanship—and also as to proportion of the chaff-pile to the 
wheat. And of course the average literary and ethical value of 
books has been diluted enormously by the ease of production and 
the introduction of money-making and amusement among the fac 
tors which influence literature. 

Nothing in all human history has changed more than the relation 
of the book to the people. Begun as a personal effort for perpetuity, 
as non-altruistic as the getting of children, the consciousness of not 
only its power but its responsibility as to others grew with the 
growth of its own mechanical improvement. The greatest book 
of all time is, more than any other, devised for the good of all people, 
and less for the personal gain of its many authors. Chronologically, 
it is not one of the oldest books; but in terms of use and universality 
it may fairly be called the first and the typical book. And we do call 
it the Book. Probably all other books put together have not done 
so much to cheer people, to give them hope—even to teach them, 
by unconscious example, the fit use of language It is the foremost 


Rhetoric of the world. It is also the first and thx ereatest book, 
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even up to date, to acquire that function which is today recognized 
to an extent that involves billions of dollars, tens of thousands of 
professional workers, and hundreds of millions of readers. The 
Bible is the beginning of the public library—the book with which, 
and for which, was born the idea of actual universal circulation. 

Many volumes have been written to trace the development of use 
from the individual book to the Book in Harness for the greatest 
good of the greatest number. A good many more books will have 
to be written to this wonderful and beautiful development of the 
idea which began: 

“When our father, Adam, sat under a tree, 
And scratched with a stick in the mold”: 

for no adequate presentment has yet been made. Not only the 
making but the assembling of books began exactly as the foundation 
of property began—namely, for personal possession. As man’s 
horizon expanded, with realizing not only his rights towards the rest 
of the world (which even a chipmunk understands pretty well) but 
his obligations as toward that world, by degrees the use of these 
valuable records was passed to be shared by the family, the clan, 
the tribe and the nation, and all nations. The invention of the idea 
of sending a certain literature to the world probably began with the 
foundation of the Christian religion. Other bibles, entirely com- 
parable in ethics, did not, after all, have the universal altruistic out- 
push and that “missionary spirit” which, for all the mistakes and 
worries and sorrows and wars it has made, has changed the geogra- 
phy, the politics, and even the domestic details of what we call, today, 
the civilized world. The foundations of the public library idea 
(which is, in its simplest terms, the spread of reading that will do 
good) may fairly be dated back to the Bible. This is true not only 
on the spiritual side; it is true as to the relations of this one book to 
the history of manuscript reproduction and of printing. A collec- 
tion like that in the Lenox Library, New York—which has the 
foremost collection of bibles in America—is not only a marvellous 
treat to those who care for and understand good typography, noble 
binding, and the spirit which lies back of both; it is also enough to 
intimate the fact that this one book has done more than any other, 
or any dozen others, to evolve that development of printing upon 
which the world so largely depends today. Neither they themselves, 
nor any of their readers, would be likely off-hand to remember the 
fact; but even the yellow newspaper owes more to the Bible than 
to anything else. Some of us are occasionally sorry that it is pro- 
fessionally bankrupt as to its first debt! 

The first assemblage of books into what can reasonably be called 
a library was probably that at Nippur, of these same fictile volumes. 


About as much clay or chalk is put, now-a-days, into the calendered 
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pages of a volume—so here, again, history repeats itself, and we 
are reminded that there is nothing new under the sun; except that 
the old clay has lasted 7900 years, and the new clay won't last 50. 
The library at Nippur was a reference library, and did not circulate. 
The same is true of the most important libraries in the world today. 


It is only in acute civilization that the very same process by which 


the mind of the world has been enriched for 500 vears is now so 
largely used for the world’s time-killing. 

Up to within 400 years all libraries—and there were thousands of 
them—were solely for the improvement of the mind. It was a mis 
take natural to the medieval economies to believe that the only people 
with minds (or at least the only ones fit to be trusted with the 
minds they had) were the privileged classes. Relatively few peopl 
cared to learn. This was largely because only a few were given the 
chance. Whether the contented “ignorance” of the futile peasantry 
who knew enough to take care of their homes, and have children, 
and live by their lands, is really to be pitied by a society in which 
contemptuous familiarity with books has become an acute disease, 
while at the same time children are prevented, and neglected, prob- 
ably no one, however wise, would be able to decide until several 
centuries shall have thrown their perspective on our own era. The 
only thing we can do wisely is to take our age as it is, and make the 
best of its tendencies and its requirements. The attraction of gravi- 
tation, however, has not been “adapted” to modern times. It re 
1 made it some time ago. It may be 

] 


probable, likewise, that the utility of books still depends not so much 


mains exactly as Old Man Gov 
on the number read and gabbled about as upon their nutrition con- 
verted into the bony structure of such minds as we have. 

The discovery of America, which made over scholarship, religion, 
politics and literature for the whole world, is perhaps to be credited 
with doing more for the unguessed foundation of the Public Library 
idea than any other one event in history. Up to that time—and in- 
deed far beyond it—the enormous collections of books (and so long 
ago as Antony and Cleopatra, in the century preceding Christ, the 
Library of Alexandria had 200,000 volumes; and the same sort of 
thing has been going on ever since, a useful lesson to such of us as 
fancy that all good gifts are of new origin) were for “scholars.” 
In that day scholars were mostly church men. Every monastery of 
the Middle Ages had its Library; and the first Library of any sort 
in England was established by the Benedictines 1400 years ago. 
Then came the university Libraries. The first National Library was 
perhaps in Spain. Already by 1437, Italy had a Public Library by 
bequest of the “Florentine Socrates.” For obvious reasons, through 
out a thousand years, all the collections of books were almost exclu 
sively in church hands and for church purposes and for church 
students. Broadly speaking, these were about the only students 


there were. 
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For thousands of vears the wider utilities of books were steadily 
misconceived. Beginning with the personal desire, they grew slowly 
to admit use and benefit by limited classes. The finding of the new 
world in 1492 did more to increase the number of books, and their 
horizon in geography, geology, natural history and many othet 


sciences until then unknown, than any other event before or since. 


’ The first wholesale democratic experiment in the world, that of the 
United States, had a similar structural influence in extending much 
further the responsibilities of the printed pag Until then, there 
were no newspapers, no public libraries, no public schools, in out 


present sense, in the world 
Since, and largely because of, that great unheaval of experience 


and of thought brought about by America (slowly in fact, for 


centuries, but steadily, and of late with a rush) the larger poten 
tialitv of books has been discovered and put to use \t last book 
are harnessed. ‘Thev are systematized to draw our train of thought 


farther and faster; they are even organized on an enormous scale for 


va 


uitings. While not taken away from scholars, they are fairl 


mental 
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forced upon Everybody The vehicle whic 
painful few, and had an almost sacred exclusiveness and authority, 


is now tor every one and every purpose. 
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International Encyclopedia, under “Libraries S al 
mary of the whole topic up to dat 

LIBRARY. CITY 


Bibliotheque Nationale Paris, Franec > 600,000 
r British Museum ...London, | goes 





g 2,000,004 
Imper, public naja biblioteka .St. Petersburg, R 220.00 
KOnigliche bibliothek -Berlin, Pruss 1,200.00 
Library of Congress .Washington, D. | I,COO,001 
Kan, Hof-u. Statts bibliothek -Munich, Bavat 1,000,001 
K. u. k. Hofbibliothek... . Vienna, Austria 9QCO.oct 
Universitaes-u. landes-bibliothek .Strassburg, Als S14,00¢ 
Public Library . Boston, Ma 812,264 
Publicniji Rumjancooskij mus Moscow, Russia $00,000 
Public Library N. Y. City, N. ¥ 787,775 
Bodleian Library Oxford, England 600,000 
Biblioteca nacional ... Madrid, Spain 600.000 
K. k. Universitats Bibliothek Vienna, Austria 

Harvard University Library Cambridge, Mass ; 

Det store kongelige bibliothek Copenhagen, Denmark =50.0C0 
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The oldest city free library in the world, of continuous history, 1s 
that of Norwich, England, founded in 1608. Seven years later, one 
was established in Bristol. But it was only in the last century that 
the real development of this great idea began. By 1849 we find a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons making a careful in- 
vestigation of Public Libraries, and reporting that at that date there 
was “Only one free Library in Great britain equally accessible with 
these numerous Libraries abroad ;” and that the United States “have 
already anticipated us in the formation of Public Libraries” and have 
already more than 100, the greater part entirely open to the public. 

Since 1850 the movement has become epidemic in many lands. 
The United States still leads in number, and probably in average 
efficiency. It is the accepted thing now-a-days that any American 
town of 10,000 people shall have a collection of books, supported by 
taxation and available and free to all people. Mr. Carnegie has 
founded (up to April, 1905) 671 Libraries in cities and towns of this 
country, at a total endowment, by him, of $29,807,000. The total 
number of books in libraries now available to the public in the United 
States would probably reach sixty million volumes. In 1903 the 
books in Public Libraries in the United States numbered 68 for 
every man, woman and child. This, of course, includes the reference 
libraries. 

The most important step toward developing Public Libraries in a 


scientific way was the foundation 30 years ago of a national organ- 


The extraordinary development of libraries in the United States, both as 


to extent and as to distribution, is indicated by the following table of the 
number of libraries of 1000 volumes or upward in each stat he figures 
are up to 1903: 

New York 718 North Carolina 57 
Massachusetts 57 Georgia 55 
Pennsylvania . jor. Nebraska 51 
Hlinois 306 \labama 43 
CO nc scss ; . 266 Louisiana 40 
Minnesota ' , 223 South Carolina . 39 
California 202 Washington 31 
Connecticut : ; . 197 Mississippi 20 
Michigan .. ; Pree a 193 Arkansas : 28 
Wisconsin pereurumnces . 165 South Dakota 26 
Indiana . er soe A |6o .... : 2 

New Jersey .. ~ 56 Cheon ...... 24 
New Hampshire Bd . 143 West Virginia 23 
Missouri 26 . ; coos 20 Florida ( 
\aine eauents alates true eee North Dakota I 

Kansas i ' . 104 Montana .. 14 
CC  erere er ee .. 96 Delaware 13 
Rhode Island . , S2 Utah F 13 
Maryland , 80 New Mexico 11 
lennessce ‘ . oe daho a : 9 
Kentucky .. 76 Wyoming ~ = 
District of Columbia “ 74 Oklahoma ' 
Iowa ; ee eer ee 72 Nevada = = 6 
i ere > saraled sata aan \rizona 5 
Virginia , : ; . 64 Indian Territory : 2 
Colorado re eee . 60 ; , 
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ization of librarians—the American Library Association. Annual 
conventions are held in different cities of the country, where libra 
rians foregather for the discussion of questions difficult of solution 


1: 


in any trade or profession whose responsibilities and requirements are 


multiplying so fast. At the latest of these conventions, over goo 
delegates were present. As happens in any such guild, there is a 


certain tendency to “unionism; but this feeling does not go far 
bevond the smaller members. The leaders, who have made this 
crusade of education, are scholars. A natural result of this national 
coming together for acquaintance and consultation has been the 


organized attempt to make librarianship a_ profession. Library 


ey 


df 
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Los ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY—MAIL Roo 


schools have sprung up in connection with State Libraries or Uni 
versities, and some of them give a real academic course. There are 
1 State Library 


\sseciations; library publications in great number; clubs, conven 


also State Library Commissions in many States; an 


tions, etc. There is a far larger number of training classes main 
tained by public libraries, in and for themselves, to fit young women 
of their own communities in the complicated routine which has be- 
come a necessity less from the number of books than from their 
activity. The Los Angeles Public Library was one of the first in 
the United States to establish such a training class; and its 18th class 
graduated this summer.* A large proportion of its own staff, and of 

lhese training classes have had 150 members. Of this number 1o8 have 
graduated, and 57 are now members of this staff, the six graduates of the 
18th class having just now been certified by the Civil Service Commission 
It is interesting to note that out of 108 graduates, 26 have resigned positions 
in this library to marry 
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the librarians in smaller towns in this region, are from this school. 

The first Library School in America was opened January 5, 1887, 
by Columbia College, New York, with a three-months course; the 
second at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, in 1890; the third at Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia, in 1892. Between these second and _ third 
foundations in the rich old institutions of the ast, Miss Kelso, then 
librarian, had opened (in November, 1891) a training class in the 
Los Angeles Public Library, with six pupils sifted from twenty 
applicants, 


THE STORY OF THE LOS ANGELES 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 

There are some of us who remember when two public institu 
tions whose potency was not then fully realized were housed in the 
old Downey Block, corner of Temple and Spring—now torn down 
to make room for the proposed federal building. The “Los Angeles 
Times,” then the youngest and smallest newspaper in the city, had 
its habitat here; and here, in four dark little rooms, about as unfit 
for the purpose then as were the later quarters later, was the Los 
Angeles Public Library. When I first saw it, it had something less 
than 5,000 volumes—though it had that most important of all assets 
of a library, an interpreter.* Miss Mary E. Foy was the first person 
in this city to grasp the privileges and the responsibilities of librar 
ianship. So far as actual interest and use go, perhaps this public 
institution, now a great one, never had a more useful activity than 
it had in the hands of one who was a girl graduate from the Los An 
geles High School of that day. 

There had been several prior attempts to found a public library in 
this city ; but the real birth of the institution was December 7th, 1872, 
at a mass-meeting in the old Merced Theater, corner of Arcadia and 
Main Streets. There and then the Los Angeles Library Association 
was organized. This meeting included a large number of the lead- 
ing pioneers and foremost citizens—such men as Goy. Downey, 
Harris Newmark, H. K. W. Bent, W. J. Brodrick, Judge Sepulveda, 
Col. G. H. Smith, “Tom” Temple, and Gen. Stoneman. Committees 
were appointed to canvass for funds; and J. C. Littlefield} was ap 


*This is not my guess, but the expert estimate See New Internation 
Encyclopedia, “Libraries,” page 231. 

Librarians of the Los Angeles Public Library from foundation to date 

J. C. Littiefield, December, 1872, to January, 1879 

Patrick Connolly, January, 1879, to June, 1880 


Mary KE. boy, June, 1880, to January, 1884 

Jessie A. Gavitt, January, 1884, to January, 1889 
Lydia A. Prescott, January, 1889, to April, 1880 
Tessa L. Kelso, April, 1889, to May, 1905 

Clara B. Fowler, May, 1895, to June, 1897 

Harriet Child W adleigh, June, 1897, to May, 19Q00 
Mary L. Jones, May, 1900, to June, 1905. 

Chas. FF. Lummis, June, 1905 
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pointed librarian. It was the usual encouraging American story of 


f such things. Practically all good citizens lent their 


the growth 
hand. Not only were quarters, books and care provided, but work 
was at once begun to secure adequate legislation; and in 1874 the 
State Legislature passed an enabling act for a public library in Los 
Angeles. This act was modified by successive necessary steps; and 
May 2oth, 1878, under state authority, the first Board of Library 
Regents was appointed by the Mayor. ll this time the library had 
been supported by subscription, loan and donation. 

In 1876, the citizens subscribed again liberally; and in 1877, 
1880, and so on, entertainments were given for the benefit of the 


library. 
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Los ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY—GENERAIL READING ROOM AND REGISTRY 


In 188, a new city charter was adopted; and, among other 
changes, provided for the Board of Directors to be appointed by 
the Mayor. In July, 18&g, the library was removed from_ the 


Downey Block to the present City Hall, and was closed for the 


summer in order that the books might be classified. There were 
then just 6,350 books, and 132 members. 

The first Board of Directors (appointed by Mayor Hazard, March 
25, 188), included G, A. Dobinson, President; Major E. W. Jones, 
F. H. Howard, J. Mills Davies and H. J. Hanchette. Now, for the 
first time, a municipal appropriation was made on a reasonable scale 
($10,000 of it to be applied to the purchase of books), and Miss 
Tessa L. Kelso was appointed librarian. 


To whatever proportions it shall grow, the Los Angeles Public 
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Library will always owe a fundamental debt to Miss Kelso, who 
took charge of it with its removal to the City Hall, in 1889, and 
began its real expansion along modern ideals. \ woman of ex 
traordinary business ability, quenchless energy, and great executive 
force, and also of touch with the young science of libraries, she 
gave the institution a character and impetus which brought it into 
national prominence. In the six years of her incumbency the num- 
ber of volumes was multiplied by more than 7, the circulation by 
about 10, and the registration of members by almost 160. Her pre- 
decessors had not had a fair chance nor free hands for the making 


of a public library in the modern sense of the word. Though the 





i 





Los ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY—WOMEN’S READING ROOM 


institution was still greatly handicapped by insufficient funds, the 
public consciousness was really awakened; and Miss Kelso made 
the most of her opportunity. The library has never grown so fast 
in books, circulation, membership or scientific methods in any equal 
period since as in the six vears during which she raised it from 6000 
to 42,000 volumes, from 12,000 to 329,000 circulation, and from 
132 members to almost 20,000. Among the public servants whose 
names deserve remembrance in this city, Miss Kelso must always 
be counted high. She is now with the publishing firm of Baker 
& Taylor, New York; a prominent figure in book and library work 
throughout the country. Under her administration, also, there de- 
veloped the most famous woman in library service in America today, 
Miss Adelaide R. Hasse, now of the New York Public Library. 
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Miss Hasse’s great work, begun in the Los Angeles Public Library, 
and completed in a larger field—the indexing of Public Documents 
has made her known and respected throughout the world. 

When the Los Angeles Public Library was established, the most 
roseate estimates could not give the city a population in excess of 
10,000; and the assessed valuation was less than two and a quarter 
millions. The library was a subscription one, with an annual fee 
of $5—and this assessment remained for nearly 17 years, being re 
duced in 1889 to $4. In 1891 the library was made free. 

Life is as we take it. If we look at the deaths, bereavements, 


robberies, sorrows, meannesses, that we all see in the world, it is a 





Los ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY—LUNCH ROOM FOR YOUNG WOMEN OF STAFF 


rather shabby job. If we see it as it is fair to assume it is seen by 
the God that permits it to continue, it is a mighty good proposition. 
Life and love and hope and endeavor go on, in spite of the fact that 
there are jackals. That such a republican institution for the dif 
fusion of knowledge should have its ups and downs is not strange 
The meanest institutions have also theirs. The thing that cheerfu 
minds—whom the dictionaries call philosophers—observe. is that s 


good thing wins. The history of such an institution is a type 0 


the persistent vitality of a good cause. This library has never ve: 
had, in any year, enough money nor enough popular understanding 
But every vear, for more than a third of a century, it has gone on 
growing in grace. 


It was a great step to move the library from its dark, ill-smelling, 
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inconvenient, rented quarters in the Downey Block, to the then 


} 


new City Hall, which had, at the time, a 


] 
| 


etter architectural reputa 
tion than it will ever have again. but the very first report ever 
us library (which was the report issued in the same 
vear with this moving) prophesied the insufficiency of the new 
quarters 

lf Los Angeles—being a city with a larger proportion than any 
other of people who were not born here, did not go to school here, 
and have not as vet fully learned their privileges as toward the com 
munity—has had more than its share of library squabbles (and they 
have, indeed, recurred with every modern change of librarians), 
probably no city in the country has a handsomer record of growth in 
its public library in spite of the lack of money and the over-abund 
ance of mentally unemployed. This was one of the first libraries in 
the country (if not the first) to establish a training class of its own 
(see above) ; it was one of the first to circulate music (see report for 
1890, p. 13). It was one of the first to establish a library Civil Ser 
vice (see same report p. 15), about a dozen vears in advance of the 


application of this merit system to the other branches of public ser 

















vice in this city. It was one of the first libraries in its class (by 

lhe second annual report (1890) found the prophecy already fulfilled; and 
every one of the 16 annual reports of this library since issued has continued 
with persistent earnestness, urging the incompetency of the City Hall quarters 
for a pub rary. It is instr ve to quote it compact form 
few yp entences Trom these cumulative protests 

1893, p. 22 Phougl ne year ago that thr n of discomfort had been 
reac ed.’ 

18Q4 p. 13 Ni 1 ( i sp ( idded Tor e « ( ct pupil 
ind e quarters were ught too small five year vo! . Se: “Ee 
present q ers f the ary are so cramped and inadequate that the pu ric 
are bject to crowding, bad ventilation, delays and contusion, which makes 
the drawing of a book a disgraceful scramble 

1896, p. 5: “Overcrowded condition no doubt keeps away entirely a most 
desirable client: . 

1899, p. 5 1 pre t q rters tes every 
idea I appro] 

IgOl, p. 7 it commor quarters ( n 
an actual and 1 cannot be satisfied so far City 
Hall is concert ns are small, ve mos 
imperfect that many who would prefer to read at the library con- 
tent themselves with books for home use only 

1902, p. 18 “—_ ily work carried on at a disadvantage scarcely conceivable 

1903, p. 8: “Imperative necessity of immediate taking of steps to provid 
suitable quarters for the library.” P. 8 “Floor space should be increased 
250 per cent to meet the present needs.” 

1905, p. 40: “Never designed for a library; accommodation not merely 
inadequate, but absurd. We have room neither for our books, nor our 
workers, nor our public. It is disgraceful that brary like this shoul 
serve su city under such conditions.” 

These are not a tithe of the ofhcial printed protests against the quarters 
which this public library occupied for 17 years; but they are typical—at once 
of the persistence of hope in the ] in breas nd I d 1 he 





fact that the longest lane has a turnin 

The quarters which have been so long and so justly reviled since they 
were found inadequate for 17,000 volumes and 50,000 people have been reme- 
died when the volumes reached more than 120,000 and the population at least 
240,000 
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population, income, or circulation) to adopt most of the scientific 
methods devised within the last twenty years. It has been, for many 
years, prominent among the libraries of America* and of the world 
in relative circulation—the activity of its books per capita and per 
volume. Already by 1892 it ranked sixth in the United States in 
number of volumes circulated. So far as | am familiar with the 
public libraries of the United States, none has ever been more free 
from politics or graft. A large number of the best men in the city 


have served on the Board of Library Directors; and one woman has 


PRINCIPAL PUBLIC LIBRARIES OF THE UNITED STATES 





POPULATION NO. CIRC 

CITY, 1900 VOLUMES. LATION. LIBRARIAN 
New York .. 2,050,600 1,088,391 3,566,453 Jno. S. Billings 
Chicago 1,698.5 321,031 -1,336,199 Frederick H. Hild 
Brooklyn 1,386,002 476,909 2,570,008 Frank P. Hill 
Philadelphia . + 1,293,697 293,183 1,775,429 Jno. Thompson 
St. Louis, Mo...... 575,238 190,395 962,538 Frederick M. Crunden 
Boston, Mass..... 560,892 871,050 1,303,046 Horace G. Wadlin 
Baltimore, Md .. 508,957 211,449 629,905 B. C. Steiner 
Cleveland, O 381,768 171,502 1,176,196 Wm. H. Brett 
Buffalo, N. Y.. 352,387 239.494 1,170,155 Wm. Ives 
San Francisco, Cal. 342,782 136,395 320,225 Geo. T. Clark j 
Cincinnati, O 325,902 251,309 722,755 Nathaniel D. C. Hodges 
Pittsburg, Pa 321,616 140,507 645,003 Anderson H. Hopkins 


Detroit, Mich ssa 285,704 174.425 674,004 Henry M. Utley 
Milwaukee, Wis.... 285,315 147,236 614,114 Geo. W. Peckham , 











Newark, N. J...... 246,070 78,708 405,744 John Cotton Dana 
Washington, D. C.. 218,196 73,045 349,901 Geo. F. Bowerman 
Louisville, Ky...... 204,731 not reported 69,705 Wm. F. Yust 
Minneapolis . 202,718 122,401 519,475 Gratia A, Countryman 
Providence, R. | - 375,597 140,000 131,192 Wm. E. Foster 
Toledo, ©....<..... "shee 49,153 246,433 Willis F. Sewall 
Columbus, O....... 125,560 82,928 203,008 Chas. B. Galbreath 
Worcester, Mass... 118,421 135,702 257.395 Samuel S. Green 
Syracuse, N. Y..... 108,374 52.855 137,742 Ezekiel W. Mundy 
New Haven, Conn.. 108,027 60,000 295.870 Willis K. Stetson 
Paterson, N. J..... 105,171 37.759 105,849 Geo. F. Winchester 
St. Joseph, Mo . 102,970 22,180 149.210 Purd B. Wright 
Los Angeles........ 102,479 123,146 841,067. Chas. F. Lummis 


CIRCULATION OF FOURTEEN CHIEF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

In 1903 there were 22 Public Libraries in the United States circulating 
over 300,000 volumes each, and Los Angeles stood twelfth. In 1905 there 
were 14 Public Libraries which circulated over 500,000 volumes each. Thes¢ 


are given below in the order of their circulation: 








POPULATION NO CIRCU- 
CITY 1900 VOLUMES LATION. 

Si ee, OE ev cwnweniewnces .. 2,050,600 ,229,383 750 < 
ee ..+ 1,386,602 476,909 2,579,008 
3. Philadelphia see ees ; .. 1,293,697 293,183 75.420 
4. Cleveland . eases .. 381.768 171,592 196 
5. Boston 871,050 312 
6. Buffalo : 230,494 155 
7. Chicago .. . 1,6 321,031 199 
8. St. Louis 190,395 062,538 
9. Los Angeles 123,146 841,007 
10. Cincinnati deci iis oi 325,902 251,309 722,755 
11. Detroit ... : ; . 285.704 174,425 674.904 
12. Pittsburg ...... .- 321.615 140,597 645,003 
13. Milwaukee eee . 285,315 147,230 “614,114 
eS eee <« ORI 122,401 *510,475 

Latest available statistics 1904 
a an 
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been a member of this board—Mrs. C. M. Severance, “The Mother 
of Clubs,” in 1891-1893. The presidents have been: 


G. A. Dobinson, J. Ross Clark, 
Geo. H. Bonebrake, c. a kK, Jones, and 
I. B. Dockweiler, J. W. Trueworthy. 


Ferd Kk. Rule, 
‘ Mr. Dobinson, the first president, had the longest service as such; 
in all six years. No other one member has ever served so long on 
the Board as Mr. Dockweiler. [Besides these, such men as F. H. 
Howard, Major E. W. Jones, Geo. H. Smith, W. A. Spaulding, 
Senator Frank P. Flint, H. W. O'Melveny, Geo. H. Stewart, E. K. 
Foster, W. M. Garland, Earl Rogers, M. J. Newmark, Dr. D. W. 





a 











a 
, 
oe 
LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY—THE WORKROOM, I100X40 
Edelman, Willoughby Rodman, Rabbi S. Hecht, Sheldon DBorden 
and §. G. Marshutz, have been members of this board. Only twice, 
so far as I can learn, have there been even irresponsible accusations 
< of improper action by the Library Board; and in both instances, on 


judicial investigation, the Board was fully sustained. 

The most important economic advance in the history of this library 
was that provision which insured it a reasonably adequate revenue 
based on the growth of the city. Under the present city charter, 
adopted January, 1903, Mr. Dockweiler secured the provision of an 
appropriation of 4 mills on the dollar for library purposes, thus in- 
suring a revenue bearing some fixed relation to the material progress 
of the community. Last vear this provision yielded $62,000 in round 
numbers; this year it will vield something over $81,000. While the 
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extraordinary character of this community as to intelligence and the 
reading habit demands a larger apportionment, this stands well for a 
beginning. It does not reckon either with rent for adequate library 
quarters, for which we are now paying for the first time (at So 
per month) nora sinking fund for a library building worthy of a city 
which does not, in other things, feel or practice the like modesty nor 
the necessary growth in books, staff and the the many activities being 
devised to serve the public better. 

Already by 18g9, our boards had learned the modern wisdom 
which was already crystalized in the formation of the American 
Library Association and its annual national conventions; and_ sent 
to the convention of that vear, at St. Louis, the librarian of the Los 
\ngeles Public Library, with a grant of $250 for expenses. ‘There 
were only 106 delegates present at that convention. Now, the atten- 
dance vearly is about 1000. The ordinary practice of this library 
for the last sixteen vears, as of all other progressive libraries of the 
country, has been to send delegates to this national conference of 
trained librabians. Miss Kelso, Miss Mary L. Jones, Miss Celia 
Gleason, and other members of this library staff have been sent by 
Boards of Directors at public expense to attend these conventions in 
the Far East. The most progressive modern library administration 
now proposes even to make such attendance by librarians compulsot s 
(see New International Enevclopedia, article Libraries”). 

LOS ANGELES IN THE LEAD, 

Los Angeles surpasses in actual circulation the following cities 
with larger number of books: Baltimore, San Francisco, Cincin- 
nati, Pittsburg, New Orleans, Detroit, Milwaukee, Newark, Wash 
ington, Jersey City, Louisville, Minneapolis, Providence, Worcester, 
( Mass. ). 

By the last census Los Angeles was 36th city in the Union in 
population; it is now probably somewhere between 17th and 2tst. 
Probably no other city of its size circulates half as many. No city 
of twice its size circulates a half more. No city of any size circulates 
as many books per capita of population. Only one city (Cleveland, 
Q).) circulates more actively per volume. Only Philadelphia and 
St. Joseph come anywhere near Los Angeles in this “turning of 
stock.” Boston, the home of culture, circulates less than one-fourth 
as much per capita and less than one-fourth as much per voiume. 
New York, with its enormous civic resources supplemented by three 

*In June and July, 1906, by instruction of the Board of Library Directors, 


I attended the 28th annual conference of the American Library Association, 
at Narragansett Pier, R. I., and later inspected 18 leading libraries in the 
East. Over coo delegates from libraries all over the United States attended 
the conference. This national gathering will be held at Asheville. N. C.. in 
1907. In 1908 it can be held in Los Angeles if the city “goes after it” in its 
accustomed way : 
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royal “foundations” and by a whole nest of Carnegie branches, suf- 


fers about as seriously by comparison. 


the latest official statistics, shows that 


Los 


\ngeles will n 


be ashamed if it can maintain its present rank as the 


most active public library in 


Los ANGELES PUBLIC 


volume we 

umes beme up d 
cITy 

New 


York, N. \ 
Chicago, I 
Brooklyn, N. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
St. Louis, Mo 
Boston, Mass 
Baltimore, Md 
Cleveland, O 
Buffalo, N. \ 
San Francisco, ¢ 
Cincinnati, O 


In circul: 
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is as follows 
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2. Buffalo, N. ¥ 


3. Cleveland, O 
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In circulation per volume the order runs tor the six most active aries 
in the United States as follows 
I Cleveland, O 4 P ( p P 
2 | s A ot les, Ca 5 Vewark N J 
3. St. Josep \lo ( lolee O 
\ In other words, among the chief Public Lib S e | State 
Los Angeles ranks 
é First 1 umber of volumes pe pita ane ecapit 
the field nowhere.” 
Sec md hn ¢ cu nh per \ 
Nint n gross circulati even as ag r ‘ ( S size 
ind w ten times as many books 
we et popu r there bot 











Roor GARDEN, LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY, FROM GIRLS’ LUNCH 


ROOM 
California is better supplied with public hb1 : State wes 
of the Mississippi River or south of Ohio. According \ ( 
“News Notes,” there are in the state 151 free ) s 
of 1,019,932 volumes. ‘This does not count the 23 libraries of 510,200 ( 
e destroyed by the San Francisco catastrophe, Ap 8 I y 
libraries limited to members of various organi 


The official data of the history of this library are contained in the 


ehteen printed annual reports of the Board of Directors to the City 


Cl 


Council—including, of course, the reports of the Librari 


Directors. 


Yum 











put in forcee—following out, even after so much delay, the successful exper 
ments of public libraries elsewhere \ compact review of the 18 annua 
reports will give an outline of the progress of ideas and of execution 


In 1889 the charge for books was one dollar per quarter; the history of th 


library was printed (repeated without credit in the report of 1897) ; rary 
reported moved, with 6356 volumes, to the City Hall; sed two months 
to get these books in shape: and opened September 2 with a registration of 


32 members 








i8oo: A Civil Service system of promotion for met 'y examination put 
in force in the library (this was not made of full force as a municipal pt 

vision until 1902), card catalogue begun: books given to the County 

Hospital and Newsboys’ Home; average ttendance 152; newspapers 

rred to the Chamber of Commerce as impracticable for the library 

report urges collection of photographs of city and region, scraps, 

old newspapers, pamphlets, etc. (never acted upon till 1905, but now in full 


operation in the Western History Material Department, established in Octo 
ber, 1905) 

1891: Opening of Reference Department with 3206 volumes; first trai 
ing class established; school libraries turned over to the Public Library in 
July (for agreement, see p. 19); monthly bulletin begun without cost to the 
library; first branch (Boyle Heights) established 

1892: Library already sixth in the United States in number of volumes 
issued (233,000 volumes) ; first suggestion of Central Park for Public Library 
Building; library open on Sunday till 9 p. m. instead of 6 p. m.; relation of 
fiction to usefulness of library first commented upon; first bibliographies 


and reading lists made; card catalogue begun in March; seven meetings of 





the Southern California Library Club during the year; “danger of public 


library falling into ruts” outlined 
1893: Librarian again sent to attend the national convention (at the 
World’s Fair, in Chicago; 


persons to criticise the Board for this”); with 34,000 volumes, 18 attendants, 


“an attempt made by ignorant and prejudiced 


and $19,000 revenue, the library “cannot afford desired branches without crip 


pling the main service’; reading room seats for 85 persons 


1894: Reference room, daily average attendance, 120; appeal for library 


building joined with Museum of California Archeology; no other public 


institution in the city has as many patrons; expression of feeling of world’s 
leading librarians as to relation of fiction; undue loss of books by t 
plained of; salaries $10 to $50 per month 

1895: Proper relation of fiction again discussed; salaries “probably lower 
than for like work in any city of the United States’*; $1co0,0co bonds urged 


for library building 


1896: Building lighted by electricity; usual remarks of progressive 
brarians on fiction; department of history of Southern California again urged 
disposal of discard volumes to County Farm d Newsboys’ Home; com 
parison of larger circulation 1 proportion to income ( f cities of tl 
rt nited States 

1897: Open shelves in most departments; endeavor to beautify the library 
with *potted plants, ete.; “ceased to purchase inferior f n”; Departmet 
of Western History again urged; first (and last) money bequest to t Los 


Angeles Public Library—$so00 from Dr. Edgar; closed August 25th to Sep 


tember &th for repairs 


1898 More reference books and fewer novels added: 1500 volumcs held 
back from binder because of lack of funds; demand for rererence works and 
he forerunner of the present roof-garden 


ee 
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other solid reading: | rge inerease in ph tographs ibrary divi led nto ck 


vartments by the Board (Dockweiler, President); supplies bought on requi 
] . I | 


sition and approval; attendants classified after examination; unusually large 
number of books discarded 


1899: Civil Service put in operation in all city departments: Miss Gleason 


— —— 


sent to Atlanta (A. L. A. Convention), and to visit Eastern libraric adop 





tion of reserve pe stals at 5 cents « ich, for desired books Macy reet br ch 
opened 
1900: Increase of salaries for faithfulness art d for; delivery station 
‘ established at Boyle Heights; explanation of serious decrease in circulation 
for the last three years; resignation of Mrs. H. C. Wadleigh and appointment 
of Miss Mary L. Jones, then second assistant librarian: reserve postals (here 
; 
f 
' 
: i ee 
F > a 
' eu 
Al 
| 
' 
/ 
x 








PUBLIC WAITING Room, CLERK’S OFFICE AND TELEPHONE EXCHANGI 





¢ ed ((reservir ] ks t he 1 ) ive pl ved n tistactory 79 1 es 
for whi 2271 pos s have he« Sole Castelar brane ed, “he« se 
of falling off of patronage.’ 
190: : Trainin ele ! fiction cat firs 
' used; Library ( nents mover the 
basement of the 11 ess ve R rile 
of the Board for! s Black Hole) 
1902: Continu ff complained ot ng 
Class increased from six to fourteen; salaries (frequently complained of 
previous reports) raised; rotation in Board of Directors established: ap 
x portionment of 4 mills on the dollar for library use secured by new charter 
1903: First Board appointed under the new charter; “n inp 
cessions have been in Spanish-American History free ct fictior 
cut off; three delivery stations “discontinued for want of patronage”: first 
page ever employed in the library for menial work 
F ; 1904: Grand Avenue school] used ir part of sc} library re ‘ ’ of 
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school library to the Public Library being mentioned as “the only serious 
obstacle to the staff”): tl [ 
larger cities; illustrated magazines and weeklies withdrawn from reading 


ie number of volumes passes 100,000, surpassing 23 
room; city election votes to locate Public Library in Central Park; Los 
Angeles has 12th Public Library in the United States, in point of circulation; 
tree access to Juvenile and School Departments closed: two delivery stations 





closed; night staff abolished; librarian sent by Board to the meeting of the 
A. L. A. in St. Louis. 
1905: Ninth change of librarian and first statement of reason; permanent 


assistants to principals of departments established, for the first time, in nine 





departments ; lectures and beginning of post-graduate course installed; inere 
of salaries for the first time made dependent exclusively on merit; sal: 
raised by total of $6900 per annum—minimum from $30 to $35; new Civil 
Service classification adopted for staff; critical valuation of books begun by 
“reasoned” catalogues and by inserting expert reviews in the book; methods 
of bookkeeping, stock-taking, purchase of supplies, etc., revised on modern 
business lines; transfer (amounting to promotion) of about half of the staff; 
re-arrangement of quarters which had been complained of for 16 years; 
standards of Training Class, staff, and Reference Department advanced; work- 
ing hours of Training Class increased 25 per cent; first report of annual loss 
of books by theft and mutilation (which exceed in proportion that of any 
other library in America), and remedies suggested; “strenuous up-building’ 
of Reference Department begun; Department of Study and Research added, 
and Dr. C. J. K. Jones given emergency appointment (since confirmed by Civil 
Service Commission) ; Western History-Material Department added (digest 
ing in scrap-books and indexes all that ts worth saving of the publication of 
the local press) ; along with these a biographical dictionary and photographs, 
giving the vita! statistics (furnished by themselves) of all leading citizens 
in the region served by this library; Department of Spanish-American His- 
tory, for years referred to as “most important accessions,” about doubled 
in number, and, for the first time, catalogued; catalogues and lists greatly 
advanced ; correspondence with all leading libraries of the country as io sal 
aries, systems of classification, etc.; branches ordered to be kept open in pro- 
lit 








g libraries 


portion to circulation, according to a sliding scale; system of trav 
established; arrangement with public schools (devoted mostly to circulating 
primary readers) recommended to be abolished; monthly bulletin recom 
mended to be published without expense to library as formerly (for years it 
has been costing $15 per month); most important periodicals restored to 
luced for typewriters; reports of librariat 


1 for record; bids for 
1 


reading rooms; special chairs intro¢ 
for the first time regularly made in writing and _ filec 
supplies sought from local firms; water coolers introduced; the mimeograph 
introduced (expense borne by librarian); all documents of library ordered 
dated and signed; pages ordered to relieve young women attendants from 


carrying heavy loads of books; change of quarters insisted on 


rf the 


The following tables present in graphic form some features 
development of the Los Angeles Public Library 


FOR BOOKS AND 








APPROPRIATION NO. STAFI SALARIES PERIODICALS 
$17,026.00 6 132.00 $ 
21,222.00 S 70.00 I 
11 ,QCO0.CC 13 
17,003.00 19 
19,07 3.CO is 6,141.00 
19,C01.CO 22 10,235.00 5.789.C0 
E 21,999.00 23 10.668.00 1,100.00 
18o6 22.44.00 24 10,701 1.870.0 
1807 18,809.00 25 1 1,699.06 .0C0.00 
1898 20,373.00 40 12,341.00 5.481.co 
1890 20,850.00 32 13.27 ) 5,272.0 
1900 : . 30,135.00 31 13,160.00 8,933.00 
1QOI 31,054.00 35 16,233.00 19,804.06 
1G02 40,560.00 39 17,011.00 10,080.06 
1903 : 3.909.00 44 20,625.00 20,577.06 
1904 50.286.00 52 24,050.00 IS.,010.CO 
1905 : 62,500.00 52 28.9045.00 10. 307.0% 
Attendants; does not include nitors, ete 
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REGISTRATION 





YEAR LIBRARIAN VOLU MES CIR LATION OF MEMBERS 
188g Aliss Tessa L. Kels 6,350 12,604 132 
1890 ‘ " 17,925 47,172 273 
189QI 7 . 25,140 116,203 6,201 
1892 ” ~ 29,389 233.303 10,996 
1893 . “ 34.332 207,054 15,118 
18904 = 5 42,313 329,401 19,827 
1895 Mrs. ¢ B. Fowle 41,600 371,038 22,223 
18906 = * 44.504 388,750 
i897 Airs. H. C. Wadleig! 48.145 413,189 
18o8 ' . no report 404,580 
18909 : 51.334 358,808 27,173 
igoo Aliss Mary L. Jones 60,000 392,022 34,247 
190! 7 = 07.355 472,543 22,015 
1902 : 81,305 570,141 23.546 
1903 , ~ 90,901 677,007 25,227 
1904 ms . 110,307 750,007 25,020 
1405 | Miss Jones (to June) 123,357 841,007 30.407 
Mr. Lummis 

he fig s of registration nl report ft 18905 t oot ( 
SIVE nclude “dea members They pay no attention to the thousands of 
withdrawals and expirations which occur every yeat The figures of f 
Ing reports Make this obvious he 1901 report exposes a “stuffing” rt more 
than 12,.co0o 1 mes 


GOOD OUARTERS AT LAST. 
In March and April, 1906, the library of more than 123,000 vol 
umes was moved from the quarters of which it had complained for 


seventeen years to the Homer Laughlin Annex, corner of Third and 


Hill streets. It was most fortunate that a modern building of the 


highest type of construction was so nearly ready. After the begin- 
ning of the transference of this enormous bulk—one of the largest 


libraries ever moved in the United States—the fitting up of the new 
quarters done by carpenters, cement men, painters, glaziers, uy 

holsterers, etc., was equivalent to the building of something like six 
five-room cottages. The library was not closed for a day. Only 
the department in transit was closed while being moved and set in 
order in the new quarters. Delay in the electric wiring forced even 


ing closing for several weeks; but with this exception the library was 
open at one or the other end of less than two blocks all the time in 
every department but the one. 

The new quarters are the second and third floors of a three-story 
reinforced concrete building, fire-proof and earthquake-proof, with 
automatic fire-sprinkling system, and the first plunger elevator west 
of Ohio. Floor space inside of 20,000 square feet as against 7000 
in the old quarters ; besides nearly 7000 square feet in the roof garden 

' : 


already established on the floor back of, and level with, the first 


library floor. There is another but larger floor adaptable for roof 


gardens over the second library floor, which will probably be put in 


le of Carnegie branches in Drooklyn 


operation within a vear. .A couy 
have roofs and some flowers in terra cotta flower-pots; but Los An 
geles has the first real roof-garden reading room in \merica. It has 


over 300 running feet of rose hedge, bush and climbing, from 5 to 


HEtitit’ is 
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10 ft. high; 50 ft. of heliotrope hedge; 50 ft. of geranium hedge; an 
arbor 80x16 ft. with eastern and western varieties of grapes, with 
wistaria, honeysuckle, etc.; a 19-ft. Dracena and a 23-ft. Crepe 
Myrtle; fine specimens of orange, lemon, grape-fruit, palm (in 
variety ), cherimoya, fig, alligator pear, oleander, camphor, loquat, 
bamboo, catalpa, banana, rubber, etc., (all in receptacles as capacious 
as the average tree gets out of doors, even in this country) ; a fount- 
ain 10 ft. interior diameter, with four kinds of water lilies now in 
bloom, and with two varieties of goldfish; and a large space in which 
Mere Men may read while they smoke. There is also, of course, a 
space for women in which no smoking is allowed. This roof-garden 
is already largely patronized. Its seating capacity is almost equal 
to the total space provided for public use in the old quarters. 

For the first time in the history of the Los Angeles Public Library, 
now 34 years old, there is reasonable provision of space for the 
visitor, the reader and the student. The first library floor—the 
second floor of the building—has the rooms devoted to Fiction, 
Juvenile, and General Reading, besides the Roof-garden. There is 
also a Women’s Reading Room. The “classes,” music, magazines, 
and periodicals are also on this floor. Throughout the arrangement 
of the new building is followed the plan accepted by libraries (and 
by business houses still earlier) to put the most used departments 
nearest the entrance. On the second library floor are the Reference 
and Study Room, the offices, and the workroom—the latter including 
\ccessions, Cataloguing, Mail, History-Material, and all other me- 
chanical routines of the library. The elevator is an automatic sieve, 
discharging its heavy patronage first to the most frequented portions 
of the building. 

Following, also, the most modern wisdom as to library quarters, 
partitions are avoided as far as possible. The library consists prac- 
tically of five enormous rooms, each roughly 120x50 ft. This in 
cludes the Roof-garden. The only partitions are to shut out the 
work room, the lunch room, the stock room and the offices into such 
privacy as is necessary for their use. Only one public library in 
America, so far as I know, gives the young women of its staff so 
attractive a lunch room. I know of none which have as beautiful a 
workroom. 

The four inside rooms have each 120 ft. of 10-ft. outside windows, 
besides go ft. of 10-ft. windows on the light well. There is no reason- 
able question that these are the best lighted and the best ventilated 
library rooms in America. In the inspection, this summer, of the 
foremost Eastern public libraries—some of them running into mil- 
lions for the building—lI found none which could match our reading 
rooms. In Boston and in the Library of Congress it touched the 
observer to see beautiful courtyards forbidden to the use of books 
out of doors. 

In the most magnificent libraries of the East they have neither the 
climate which enables us to use our roof garden 320 days in a vear, 
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nor freedom from the architect. Straight in the teeth of the best 
advice of the best brains now applied to libraries (see again the New 
International Encyclopedia) they have largely sacrificed interior to 
exterior, and have become monuments to their architects. It does 
little good to the reader in a dark corner, straining his eves and 
breathing his fellow man unduly, that the outside of the building is 
noble with Corinthian columns and with cornices and masonry. Thx 
Public Library today is no longer a monkish cloister—it is Lusiness. 
It needs first of all security against fire, earthquake, and whatever 
other providence of God. It needs, next, light and air. It ought to 
be fine and to look well from the outside; and a good architect can 
make the simplest business block beautiful. It is not a matter of 
bulk but of the true line. We have the only public library | know of 
in which there is neither need nor excuse for one artificial lamp in 
any hour of daylight in the vear. 

The privileges of the roof-garden are restricted to card holders. 
It is desirable that the privileges of the Public Library shall belong 
to those who are willing to be responsible for them—it is also de 
sirable to increase the number of responsible patrons of the library. 
Children are not admitted to the roof garden. It is a reading room 

and children and reading, while both are beautiful in their place 
do not mix. A mother who takes proper care of her children in 
such a place cannot read. If she does read, someone else cannot. 

It is good luck that we have been disappointed thus far in getting 
the new library building for which the annual reports of this institu- 
tion have been clamoring ever since they began. Los Angeles is 
still small to what it will be even five years hence—and no metropolis 
has learned all there is to learn in the erection of libraries. We are 
fortunate for the intermediate experience. In the construction, the 
lighting, the ventilation—and even the roof garden—of the Laughlin 
\nnex we shall learn some lessons that will be of use when this city 
becomes ready to build the library building it is entitled to have for 


its own. 

\t the city election December &, 1g04, the people of Los Angeles 
voted by g669 to 6492 to erect a new building for the public library 
in Central Park; the plans calling for the use of one-thirteenth of 


the park area tor the building. <A suit of injunction was brought 
by a lodging-house keeper; and the court of first instance decided 


against the city. The City Attorney's Office will appeal to the 
Supreme Court. The park is now used not by citizens or their 
children, but mostly by drift-wood. 

In any business house, success depends less upon the stock on the 
shelves than upon the people who handle it. The staff of the Los 
\ngeles Public Library is one of the best in the United States; 
special efforts are being made to treat it as such service deserves. 
Aside from the re-organization of the staff last fall, the establish 
ment of promotion for merit only, and a large increase in salaries, 
many other arrangements are making for a betterment of the service 
by the better treatment of the employees. 

\bout eight vears ago, this library adopted the ‘open-shelf” sys 
tem. The enormous loss of books by theft and mutilation within 
the last four or five vears, exceeding in proportion that reported by 
any other library in this country, led to the closing of the shelves 
in the Reference and Reading Rooms in June, 1906. Fiction and 


Juvenile shelves had been closed in 1903. This is intended as tem 
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which the public shall not be deprived of the important privilege of 
access to the shelves on account of the few but active thi 
abuse this privilege. 


For many vears the public libraries throug 


porary only, and only until a svstem can be put in operation 


iout the country have ‘ 
lost a good deal of sleep on the question of the circulation of fiction. 
The natural impulse has been to run up circulation and make im 
been to push the 


he easv wav to do this h 
is now a reaction against this tendency 
to quantity as against quality. The following, by Herbert Putnam . 


of the Library of Congress (in The World’s Work, July, 1906) ex- 





pressive figures; and 





presses conservatively the best modern feeling on this point: 
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ously vulgar or silly fiction, just as from the purchase of discredited 
text-books ; and particularly in the Juvenile Department the need of 


l modern feeling 


sane supervision is universally recognized. But the m 


is that adult readers are responsible for their own minds. I, myself, 
have never banished any volume from this library. 


The best thing that can happen to any public library must, after 


all, come from the outside. No matter how many books, nor how 
well administered, the institution fails of its usefulness if its public 
does not understand its needs and make use of its facilities Its 


ease as a place to get story books without paying 1 


s 


universally understood nowadavs. The shortcoming of all public 
libraries in the usefulness they all desire is with regard to the classes 
to whom such an institution could be of the greatest usc Any col 
lection of books, public or private, ought to have as its highest func 
tion the assistance of those who wish to Learn Something. The 
grace of sane entertainment is not despised by any tolerant person; 
but the highest human privilege is to learn. Novels are the cheapest 
books in any library, by class, and the easiest to obtain. They are 
sold at 49 cents by department stores, and circulated for almost 
nothing by book stores. Text books are expensive. In almost any 
normal city there are more people who have to make a living than 
there are people who have time to kill. People who have to make a 
living could make a better living if they knew more about their own 
business and what others have done in it. The Public Library ought 
first of all to be for scholars; and it ought first of all to remember 
that the painter's apprentice, or carpenter, or boiler-maker, 


4 


ite as important a 


senger boy who wishes to study something is quite as 


Scholar as a Greek professor. This is no heresy. Every important 
library in the world has adopted this point of view. In other words, 
even in Public Libraries evervwhere, the reaction is to see the depart 
ment of books that costs money and is worth money, (because 
gives information), as properly the backbone of the whole. The Los 
Angeles Public Library has no reason to blush in comparison on this 
line. Its reference library a vear ago numbered nearly 29,000 vol 
umes, and this has been increased in a larger ratio than any other por 
tion of the library within a vear Not only in the purchase ot vol 
umes has the building of this department been made richer: but by 
reasoned catalogues and evaluation of volumes and a special attention 
to personal assistance and interpretation, the usefulness of this vita 
department has been greatly increased.7 

Various appended tables show the relation and the proportion of 


this city to other cities in the content and the activity of its public 
library. It will be observed that in none of these comparisons ts 
there cause for us to blush With a population of higher average 
intelligence than any other in the country, and wi | 

Success, it is not unreasonable to prophesy that even as Los Angeles 


th t 


continues to advance in the procession of material progress it wi 


continue to still higher rank in the two things by which, more than 
by all others, a community is judged—its public schools and its public 
library 

Phe San lraneisco catastrophe \pril, 1906, leay thre \ng af 
Library the only important reterence library w \\ 

rAt the same time plans are tormulated by which the accessib \ 1 
will be doubled without changing the due relatior : 4 eXp 


cle partment 
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THE FESTA DEI FIORI AT ROME 
By GRACE ELLERY CHANNING 

U NDER the auspices of the Press As- 
sociation, a “Festa dei Fiori’ was 
lately held at Rome for the benefit 
¥ of the sufferers by the Courrieres 
mine disaster and by the eruption 
of Vesuvius, which was an interest- 
ing variation of the same ‘Fiesta’ 
so often witnessed in Southern Cali- 

fornia. 

The grounds of the Villa Um- 
berto I—formerly the Villa Borg- 
hese, and now a_ memorial: park 
given to Rome in honor of the as- 
sassinated King, whose favorite 
drive it was—form, perhaps, the 
loveliest of all existing gardens. 
The famous “Piazza di Siena,” 
where all the sports and parades 

7 damemans” tak canna take place, is a superb amphitheatre, 
whose sloping sides, shaded by cen- 
tury-old stone-pines accommodate tens of thousands without crowd- 
ing or confusion. The bright dresses of the Roman people, the 
Not UNLIKE NEW YEAR'S DAY IN PASADENA 
- 
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magnificent turnouts and the glittering uniforms unite with the back- 
ground of rich green and the Italian blue of a sky so differently clear 
from that of California in giving a “colpo d’occhio” which is in- 
variably worth the admission fee charged on such occasions. 

For the Feast of Flowers, there had been placed about the great 


oval, at intervals of twenty metres, poles twined with greenery and 


- flowers, and joined by festoons of rose-colored veiling from which 


depended masses of roses. In the centre of the Piazza stood an 











A GRouUP OF CIOCIARI 
- 
enormous basket, adorned with colossal flowers, from the midst of 
which the band of an infantry regiment played selections. Two 
arches closed the entrance to the Piazza, and tribunes were erected 
at one side. To add to the brightness of the scene, “Ciociare’—the 
\bruzzi peasant boys and girls in their picturesque costume—sold 
flowers to the spectators, their faded white head-dresses of velvet, 
and gay ‘kerchiefs standing out even from the brilliancy of a Roman 
crowd. 
In the decoration of drags, carriages and automobiles, only a cer- 
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tain amount of variety is possible, and one Flower Festival is neces- 
sarily a good deal like another. Flowers had been sent for the occa- 
sion ever from the Riviera, though the gardens of Rome are not be- 
hind those of California in floral splendor. The King’s prize was 
taken by the stage of the “Grand Hotel” and that of the Queen- 
Mother by the automobile of the Signor Cumbo. Prizes were also 
offered by the President of the Council, by the Minister of Marine 





ONE OF THE EXHIBITS 


and by the Minister of the Exterior, as well as by banks, deputations 
and private individuals. 

One interesting novelty was the flat drawn by two of the milk- 
white steers of Tuscany, famous from the days of Virgil to those of 
Macaulay, and still to be seen in all the remote agricultural districts, 
or occasionally in the cities. A little carriage with two babies asleep, 
watched over by two “balie” (nurses) in their gorgeous provincial 
costumes, gay skirts, muslin aprons and fichus, and ribbon head- 


dresses ornamented with costly gold and silver pins, excited so much 
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rs admiration among the populace that the babies were well-nigh fright 
ened to death, and the nurses were obliged to abandon the decorative 
for the utilitarian function. 
Flower-throwing was indulged in rather languidly, except in the 
f ue ‘ 
case Of one Carriage, driven by a certain Count, which was received 
with such a tempest of flowers as to be nearly buried in them. The 
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compliment, pleasing at first, was carried to such a point that the 
recipient passed from pleasure to wrather and in the end was obliged 
to be escorted from the Piazza by a carabineer and a municipal guard 
to protect him from the too-warm attentions of youthful admirers. 

The Chinese—so all-important contributors to our California 
Fiestas—were represented by a modestly-adorned carriage, in which 
rode three Celestial gentlemen in their fine native costumes—as much 
more noted here in Rome as the sight is relatively rarer, since only 
the Embassy and occasional distinguished visitors represent the an- 
cient civilization in the Capital of another ancient civilization. 

More absorbing than the “Festa” proper, by much, was the great 





WuHo WovuLp Say THIS WAS NOT IN CALIFORNIA? 


throng that witnessed it. Nowhere in the world today, probably, can 
such marvelous massed color-effects be obtained as in the Italian 
Capital, where not only the army and the civic orders, but the vast 
number of theological bodies are all distinguished by striking uni- 
forms, and where every association which can possibly pretend to it 
owns a flag and carries it on every possible occasion. Added to the 
natural splendor of Southern coloring, and the background formed 
by the people, the “little people” (peasantry) and thousands of visit- 
ing tourists, it is not to be wondered at if the first Roman Flower- 
Festival proved an unqualified success and netted a generous sum 
for the two beneficiary causes. 


Rome, Italy 
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THE RE-MAHING OF AN OLD BONANZA 
By SHARLOT M. HALI 


JHERE were two great mines in the old Southwest whose 





fame is perennial and whose stories are part of history 
and parcel of the romance that never dies. The Ne- 
vada of yesterday was, after a fashion, no more than 
an extension of the Comstock, and men to whom Ari 
zona was less than a name reckoned affairs of state by the silver of 
Tombstone. 

This famous old camp, which owed something to its gruesome 
name as well as to its stage-loads of silver bullion, lies in a nest 


of low, rounded hills beyond which the wide val 


levs roll away with 
a sea-like sweep to the higher mountains. On the north the Dra 
goons, walled their full length with a great granite cliff rising sheer 
from the level like a huge fortification, with turrets and towers and 
gigantic buttresses of weather-worn stone; to the east the Huachu 
cas, notched and serrated, deeply cut with canons, vet looking more 
like time-dulled glass than solid earth in the distance—so dim and 


] 


biue and translucent they rise against the d 


lesert sk\ 
Less than half a century ago this wide, silent, mountain-walled 
country was the gateway to Apache Land; a little bevond the mines 
ae 
ii 


and mill may be traced a section of the dim old trail over which 


for a hundred years the brown raiders drove their stolen stock from 


Sonora and harried their luckless Mexican captives 

Bevond that great wall of the Dragoons, Cochise, most statesman 
wise of the Apache chiefs, took refuge with the remnant of his 
band, and defied capture till at last he made in some measure his 
own terms and surrendered on a treaty which he kept unbroken 
till his death. The grim old warrior lies buried in the mouth of 
the canon which bears his name, and when, robed and painted for 
the last lone trail, he was laid in the earth, a band of war-ponies 
was circled in and driven up and down over the spot till the 
trampled ground betrayed no hint of the final camp of the old chief. 

In the vears preceding the discovery of Tombstone, there was 
little encouragement for prospectors in Southeastern Arizona. The 
mountains were still, as they had been for centuries, the favored 
home of the Indians, and many a canon hides the weathered bones 
of men who dared to go beyond the scattered ranches along the 
San Pedro river. The first prospecting was done by scouting 


1 


parties of soldiers who took hasty notes of ledges and out-crops as 
they followed the bands of hostile Indians; by armed bodies of 
citizens following Indian depredators, and by men who, for safety’s 
sake, accompanied the troops on their various marches. 


It was in such wise that Edward Schieffelin first came into the 


country where he was to find a great fortune. Born in Pennsylva 
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nia, he had removed with his family, while still a boy, to Oregon, 
and had grown to manhood in the mountains there, prospecting and 
becoming familiar with ores. 

The silver boom of Nevada drew him as it did hundreds of 
others, and, like hundreds of others, he reached the State too late 
to make desirable locations. After a short time he followed the next 
strike, which led him to the McCracken silver mine, at Signal, in 
Western Arizona. Here, too, other men were in possession of the 
best claims, and Schieffelin presently went on with some Indians 
to Wickenburg, the great gold camp of Central Arizona. 

At Wickenburg he joined a party of Indian scouts on their way 
to the Huachuca mountains, a region that had never been prospected 
because of the hostile Apaches, but which was reputed to be rich in 
gold and silver, especially the latter. 

Before reaching the Huachucas, Schieffelin was attracted to the 
foothill region lving between the Dragoon and Mule mountains, 
to the east of the San Pedro river, and left the scouting party to 
prospect for float along the washes. The indications he found were 
good, but the country was over-run with Indians, and was _ par- 
ticularly unsafe, and, besides, Schieffelin was not at that time able 
to outfit for an extended prospecting trip. 

Still the indications were to him so good that he took a job at 
the bronco mine, near the river, which permitted him to spend an 
occasional day in prospecting. He tried to interest others, but with- 
out success. The country was far too dangerous, and even his 
friend, Al Sieber, with whom he had come across from Wicken- 
burg, warned him that he would find his tombstone in the hills if 
he kept on. 

Schieffelin was a true prospector. Nothing dampened his deter 
mination to know what lay beyond the danger-line in the rough 
hills east of the San Pedro. In February, 1878, he went in alone, 
found the ore he had been so sure of, and, failing to get help in 
Tucson, took it back 300 miles or more to Signal, where his brother 
\l was at work. Here the ore was assayed and went 500 ounces 
in silver to the ton. The Schieffelin brothers formed a partnership 
with the assayer, Richard Gird, and the three outfitted for the new 
strike. 

They located more claims, and with their preliminary work proved 
the value of the property; yet, in common with every other great 
mine in the Southwest, it was “turned down” by the first mining 
expert who looked at it. He looked at the white lime hills, meas- 
ured after his own fashion the tangled, intricate ledges, and handed 
down his official opinion that the whole section “wasn't worth a 
tinker’s dam.” 

Notwithstanding, the partners went on, succeeded in raising money 
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to put up a mill, and from the day the first stamp dropped, in July, 
1879, the silver bullion rolled out at the rate of about two thousand 
dollars a week, and the three owners saw themselves on the way to 
great wealth. 

The first supplies came by mule- and ox-teams from Yuma across 
three hundred miles of desert; the first ten-stamp mill came in that 
way and was set up at Charleston, on the San Pedro river, water 














EDWARD L. SCHIEFFELIN 
Shortly before his death, May 12, 1897 


being scarce at the mine. This first mill was a dry-process; the ore 


was rough-crushed and roasted in a cvlindrical roaster which dis- 
charged it dry and dusty for the final crushing under the stamps. 

The dust that rose everywhere and coated the machinery and 
mill-timbers and powdered the workmen as with a dirty impalpable 
flour was heavy with lead, and lead poisoning soon overtook the 
majority of the mill hands. Some of them sickened and died before 
the danger was known, and so many left that, even at five dollars 


a day, it was impossible to keep a full crew. It was soon found 
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necessary to install a wet-crushing plant, 
and with that the danger was past. 

In 1880, Gird and the Schieffelins sold 
their claims for, it is said, $1,800,000. | 
Within four years after the discovery, 
more than a thousand claims had been io- 
cated in the country surrounding the great * 
strike; mills were established along the 
San Pedro river till 150 stamps were run- 
ning, producing more than half a million 
dollars a month. 

On the rolling mesa below the mines a 
city sprang up as if by magic—a city sub- 
stantially built, with wide, smooth streets 
and business blocks in which the handsom- 
est and richest goods were exposed for 
sale. Water was brought in from the 
Huachuca mountains twenty-five miles 
away and stored in a reservoir cut in the 
solid rock. This water system, still in 


¢ use, cost half a million dollars, and made ‘ 
§ it possible to work the ore at the mines, 

& saving the nine-mile haul to the river. 

a In 1882, Tombstone had a_ population 

£ reckoned at twelve thousand; the houses 

Z were full and tents were everywhere along 

a the outskirts and down the side streets. 

© Fortunes were tossed back and forth like 


balls in a game, and for a brief while the 
hills that had known the yells of the 
\paches echoed the hum of a miniature 
San Francisco of the sixties. 

Tombstone at its zenith was the richest, 





the liveliest, the most “wide-open” camp 
in the Southwest. As a magnet it drew 
the adventurous crowd falling away from 
the failing Comstock. No gambler had 
proved his mettle till he had gone up 
against the games at Tombstone. Rust- 
lers and brand-wranglers, smugglers and 
stage robbers, and “all-round bad men” 
met in the streets and passed the time of 
day to the crack of over-active pistols— 





and under it all, quietly, straight to its 
end, the real life of the town went on and 
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the mines developed, undisturbed by 
| this gay and reckless froth on the 
surface of things. 

. In the first four years of their ac- 
tivity, the mines produced about $25,- 
000,000—and this with a _ milling 

2 ° ° ’ 
capacity of only 150 stamps. No 
other camp on the coast had such a 
record, or such reason to look with 
large hope to the future; but already 

the dark wing of disaster was laving 
its shadow across shaft and dump 
and down the busy streets. 

There was nothing in that high, 
wide valley and the cluster of lime- 
whitened hills to suggest water be- 
neath; above ground no corner of 

« the desert was drier, and only desert 

% vegetation, sparse greasewood and 
& cat-claw and _ lance-tipped yuccas 
» 5 clothed the country. And yet, scant 
* 500 feet below the surface lay a great 
S and even yet unmeasured  water- 
* basin. In 1881 the Sulphuret shaft 
v reached it—then the Contention, 
& Grand Central, and others. 
2 The first inflow, though enormous, 
& was regarded with no great appre 
hension. There was rather a_ little 
inclination to welcome it; for, pure 
and near at hand, it seemed to solve 
the problem of milling on the ground 
instead of at the San Pedro river, 
with its expensive wagon-haul of the 
ore. 

. The water-level was found to be 
about the same throughout the dis- 
trict; but only when the Grand Cen- 
tral Company put in a pump that 
lifted half a million gallons of water 
every twenty-four hours, was_ there 
some hint of the fight ahead. Stead- 
ily the big pumps throbbed and a re- 
spectable river poured out and ran 

‘ down the gulch past the town, but 
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down in the shaft below the water level was practically unchanged. 

Then the Contention Company put in Cornish pumps, doubling 
the Grand Central capacity. A million and a half gallons of water 
came over the top of the two shafts every day and night—and down 
in that immeasurable basin the water must have chuckled to itself, 
for it was still winner. 

\nother line of Cornish pumps in the Grand Central, lifting their 
million and a half gallons every twenty-four hours and bringing the 
whole pumping capacity for that time up to three million gallons, 
did push the rippling, protesting water-line down till sinking was 
again possible. 

‘ive years the fight went on; the water retreating stubbornly inch 
by inch, the big pumps lifting their steady stream, and the deepening 
shafts showing rich ore below the fighting line. Again long life and 
prosperity seemed ahead of the camp, when fire joined with the 
sullen, half-beaten water.. The big Grand Central shaft-house took 
fire and the hoisting machinery and expensive pumping plant were 
entirely destroyed. 

Even so, the sister pumps in the Contention might have held the 
water in check till the Grand Central plant was restored; but here 
human differences came into the fight. The companies disagreed, 
the pumps stopped, and the water crawled up along its old level till 
the shafts were filled. Then the Contention plant burned to the 
ground and the water had its own way, lapping in and out through 
the deserted workings unchecked. 

Then followed twenty years when the grass literally grew in the 
streets of Tombstone. The tent-dwellers pulled up stakes and went 
on to the last new strike; the wooden buildings were pulled down 
and hauled away to other camps, and the big, flat-roofed adobes stood 
silent and deserted along the white, untracked caliche streets. 

\ few people staved—mostly those who couldn't get away—with 
a few of the old-timers to whom, dead or booming, Tombstone was 
“the best spot on God's footstool.” There was a little spasmodic 
“gophering” in the mines above water line—just enough to keep 
hope alive and to give a peg on which to hang the stories of a 
brighter past. 

Yet, while the weeds and desert grass grew over the dumps, and 
the upper levels of the old workings caved in year by year, one man 
had visions of a new Tombstone, as prosperous as the old and more 
stable. Looking down from the blackened heap where the Grand 
Central shaft-house had stood, he saw the deserted streets filled 
with people, and through the desert silence he heard the roar of 
dropping stamps. 

No man had known Tombstone better in the old days than E. B. 
Gage, and no one was better fitted to be the prophet of her larger 
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E. B. GAGE 


future. It was not a question of lost mineral and played-out leads. 


The big ore-bodies were there, though drowned in an unmeasured 


1 1 


lake: the last ton of ore taken from the lowest level had shown 


increasing gold values; and in all its working life Tombstone held 
the highest general average of ore values of any district on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Now the question was to unwater, not stocks, but a whole mining 
district. There was but one reasonable way; experience had shown 


that the Grand Central and Contention pumps drained all the mines 
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in the vicinity, and consolidation would enable all to be operated with 
the least expense. 

Something of the idea had been advanced in the first fight wlth 
the water, but much legal wrangling over the tangled and over- 


lapping ledges had not prepared a harmonious atmosphere for its 


acceptance. But, though rejected, it was the one feasible plan, and 
4 quietly through all the years between Mr. Gage fostered it, till in 


1igot the Tombstone Consolidated Mines Company was formed and 
included every important property in the district. 
But consolidation was merely the beginning. The man who pits 


his strength and wit against his fellows can measure somewhat the 


probable tricks of the game; but he who “goes up against” Nature 

















¢ 
MILI, AT TOMBSTONE 
meets the unexpected at every turn and needs a steadier courage and 
a readier wit. It was in some ways a bigger undertaking to open 
the old mines than it would have been to develop untouched property. 
It meant more money, more brains, more skill; it was a splendid fight 
. 


for a great and possibly enormous stake, against an opponent who 
never skulked or shirked and whose resources were unknown. The 
water had its own way for twenty years; most of the old work- 
ings were caved beyond use on the upper levels; the hoisting ma 
chinery was all destroyed or useless, and the railroad was still nine 
miles away at the nearest point. 

The first question was hoisting machinery and power to run it, 
pumps of giant capacity and power for them. Four 25-ton boilers 


came up on specially built wagons, with thirty horses to the wagon ; 
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a huge steel hoist was set up, and the largest shaft in the Southwes: 
was started downward on the Contention ground. Ten by twenty- 
four feet, with four compartments, two for pumping and two for 
hoisting, it was planned to meet whatever need the future might 
develop. 

While the big shaft was going down, smaller ones were sunk on 
other properties; many of the old drifts above water-level were 
opened; again the ore was piled high on the weed-grown dumps, 
and the mill rocked and roared to the dropping of stamps as in the 
old days. <A cyanide plant was added and the old dumps were re- 
sorted for shipping ore thrown aside as waste in the reckless days 
of easy fortune. 

In 1903, the railroad came up from Fairbanks on the El Paso and 
Southwestern line; and more huge boilers were added to the working 
force, till now eight line up on the hillside above the old Apache 
trail. In cyanide plant and mill, 250 tons of ore are worked daily ; 
2,500 tons a month are shipped to the smelters of E] Paso, and a 
lead smelter of 150 tons capacity is about to be put up on the 
ground. 

In the big shaft the old fight goes on. The water was reached 
at the 600-foot level and a triple-expansion pump, with a capacity of 
two and a half million gallons every twenty-four hours, was put in. 
It forced the water down, stubbornly, slowly, but surely ; on the 700- 
level three more huge pumps went in, two of them lifting together 
two and a half million gallons to the surface every 24 hours, and one 
carrying 1,600,000 gallons up to the pumps on the level above. 

Foot by foot, the water fought to hold its own. The magnitude 
of the struggle eTew with every level; on the 800-foot another great 
pump went in, lifting 2,750,000 gallons every twenty-four hours, 
and below this four duplex sinking pumps are carried in the bottom 
of the shaft. In all, the great pumps deliver six million gallons of 
water on the surface every round of the sun—seventeen tons every 
minute 

Clear and pure and sparkling, as if it came from some mountain 
stream instead of from the heart of the earth, it flows into the tanks 
and on down the gulch between the low hills to the little ranches 
where enterprising settlers grow vegetables for the camp and make 
capital out of the difficulty which besets their neighbors. It is be 
lieved that some day the underground basin will be drained and no 
more necessity remain for the pumping. When that good day comes, 
the ranches will go back to desert, but a fortune will be saved to 
the company ; meanwhile the ore below water line promises to repay 
all expense and keep the fight going indefinitely. 

There never was, perhaps, a mining camp with so great and well 
substantiated a past and so sure a future that had so little of the 


typical mining camp in evidence. Out of that irregular line of shafts 
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dotted along the hills above the town, $34,000,000 was taken in the 
years between 1879 and 1886. Men who know the district best put 
the total vield of gold, silver and lead at $40,000,000; yet, standing 
back to the mill, with ears closed to the surf-like beat of the stamps, 
it might be some picturesque old-world city spread across the gently 
rolling mesa below. 

The broad, low, flat-roofed adobe houses stand massive and cool 
along the wide, white streets. Dense green umbrella-trees and tall 
hollyhocks against the soft-toned walls give an oriental atmosphere, 
heightened by the clear, blue desert sky overhead and the magnificent 
sweep of valley and mountains beyond. 


K:very house has its garden—a riot of flowers, a tangle of purple- 








HOME OF E. B. GAGE, AT TOMBSTONE 


Grounds planted just three years 


fruited fig trees and grapes and honeysuckle. Some of the old places 
still keep the secluded courtyard with high adobe walls over which 
the tree tops show green and the roses climb and droop toward the 
street. Lehind one big adobe house that might be out of old Spain 
is the most beautiful courtyard in the Southwest, roofed with an 
English ivy with central trunk as thick as a man’s arm, and branches 
fifty feet long. The yellow of ripening apricots, the purple of giant 
figs, and the delicate green of young grapes intermingle with the ivy 
leaves in a harmony as beautiful as Raphael's frescoes. 

Vines climb the tall, slender palm-trees and roses sway against 
the walls, and birds flit in and out to the stone drinking-trough that 
is a big, deep-worn metate on which the Indian women ground their 
corn and grass seeds. And a hand-breadth beyond the door goes on 
the life of the city, awakened from its twenty-year sleep and turning 
to a future as busy as, and more stable than, its romantic past. 


Dewey, Arizona. 
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AN ARCHAOLOGICAL WEDDING 


JOURNEY 
By THERESA RUSSELI 


CHAFTER IX. 
| 
IN MOQUI-LAND 


“Shine on our gardens and fields 

Shine on our working and weaving; 

Shine on the whole race of man, 
Believing and unbelieving; 


Shine on us now.through the night, 
Shine on us now in Thy might, 

rhe flame of our holy love 

And the song of our worship receiving.” 


JHE Indian bucolic is an interesting phenomenon, not to 





¥) say instructive. You will come upon him in his field 


F i of corn, melons, squash or what-not—an irregular patch 
us of most any size. Perhaps it will be distinguished by 
a fence. If so, vour preconceived ideas of fences will 


experience sudden change. This fence will be wireless, boardless, 
; nailless. It seems to hang together by affinity and to stand up 
through disregard of Newton's Law—never having heard about it, 


probably. As to cultivation, the Brown Man drills not, neither does he 











‘“ WIRELESS, BOARDLESS, NAILLESS”’ 
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plow, and yet his cornstalks are arrayed and flourishing. The desert 
farmer digs ditches and irrigates. He places a shade over each in- 
dividual hill in its infancy. He hangs out scarecrows so like him 
self that it is hardly fair to the marauders. He builds a little shelter 
for himself, where he may sit and watch things grow Thus is he 
assiduous and not neglectful. 

The Navajos, as you know, live in hogans, distri 
fashion, with fields to match, while the Moquis reside in pueblos, up 


on the narrow mesas, whence they scatter forth by day to their field 


below, and whither they return at night, like reversed suburbanites. 

But Mr. Thomas Palaki, a Moqui of prestige and distinction, had 
a country estate, with a whole house just for his own family, where 
he could be right at home with his growing crops, and where his 
children might run about without being in constant peril of rolling 
over the edge. Tom had real bedsteads, too, with sheepskins and 
Navajo blankets strewn about over the bare springs and trailing off 
to the ground. For, of course, the beds were out of doors, where 
beds should be. For himself, Tom was of pleasing aspect, with his 
clean white suit neatly encasing his short stocky form, and _ his 
abundant black hair trimmed off squarely across brow and around 
neck. Also he was of facile speech, with his handy vocabulary in 
three or four languages. 

Mrs. Palaki was not so accomplished as a linguist, but vou could 
understand her very well, even if she was not able to “speak your 
talk,” as Kipling’s little storv-boy says. 

The haven of her home | had sighted from afar, for it stood con- 
spicuously on a side hill, attracting your eve to the bright picture of 
red chilis festooned over the adobe walls and green corn waving 
against a setting of sand dunes. What appeared to be the front of 
the house, as you approached, had only a port-hole between the win- 
dows where the door should have been; but when you got there vou 
found the back door to be the front also, and to stand hospitably 


open. 


In easy English we were asked to “come in and have a chair.” 


We complied for sweet ceremony’s sake, until we had become well 


enough acquainted to feel comfortable with each other. Then we 


all went outside where we could be comfortable with ourselves and 
our surroundings. 


ve as | trudged 
] 
i 


My hostess had also been viewing me at long ran 
up the sandy slope, walking on ahead of the team, and now expressed 


her motherly commiseration by pointing down the hot, heavy, sun 


} 


burnt road, then at me, shaking her head, and sighing dolorously. 
Like all sympathy, hers was as cheering as though it had been de- 
served, although its object was so far from the point of exhaustion 


that it was not so well appreciated as was the cup of cold water (only 


> 


it was a good, practical two-quart pail) which she also offered 
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Along with her condolences, her undisguised interest in her guest 
was quite flattering, it was so un-Indian. She plucked at my sleeve, 
with delicious feminine curiosity as to the fabric. She denoted ad- 
miration in the bunch of scarlet flowers I had found on the way— 
blossoming amid sand and rocks in the hardy desert fashion. She 
fondled my braids—worn a la schoolgirl because I had lost all my 
hairpins but one, and was preserving that to remember them by— 
murmuring over and over, “Lolomai, lolomai.”” The Man of Science, 
being called upon for a translation, rendered it as “Good to look at, 
beautiful,” but how could I know but what that was to be taken as 
Politeness of Interpreter ? 


However, I adopted the charming word on faith, and transferred 
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‘‘A VERY OLD WoRLD”’ 


it to a dear urchin of tender years, who mused pensively by the bed- 
post, finger in mouth, a genuine brown study, until the surcharge of 
his bro «ling—there seemed to be no other cause— welled up into a 
fervent wail, and he must flee to the maternal lap for consolation— 
that queer thing, Consolation. 

“Tsn’t it strange,” I mused in turn. “Our need of it and our in- 
stinct to seek it outside of ourselves and in something larger than we 
are?” 

“Larger and wiser,” added the Anthropologist. ‘*What we really 
want is the assurance that it is all right somehow, and that can come 
convincingly only from Those Who Know.” 

“Stranger vet, that in its mighty comfort we should take it to be 
one of the real jovs of life instead of the make-shift that it is; as 
though it were a true gladness ‘to be glad that for a little while we 


were so sad.’ ” 
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“Be that as it may, we go on just the same, and going on seems 
to be the program immediately ahead of us just now.” 

For the expedition was en route to the Snake Dance at Sicho- 
mavi. Reaching at eventide the outskirts of our destination, that 1s 
to say, the foot of the First Mesa, we camped upon the hem. We 
found it bordered with a fringe of civilization, under whose gentle 

influence the strolling gvpsy band ate fresh eggs for supper and 
slept, for once, under a carpentered roof. Yet one could hardly wait 
for day to dawn, the day that held so much in store. Morning came, 
however, as mornings have a way of doing whether you are ready 
for them or not, and with it, the visit to the villages. 














‘** THE ASSERTIVE COILS WILL HAVE TO SUBSIDE’ 


Armed each with a camera, according to size, the Instigators climb 
the trail that seems so long and steep to foreign feet. To the inhabi- 
tants it is merely a running up stairs, where one does not even lose 
one’s breath. 

But once over the edge, behold, you are in another world. A very 
old world, it seems, and yet by no means senile ; basking in sunshine, 
filed with repose, vet holding no faintest suggestion of stagnation. 
Here, on this narrow tongue of land lifted sheer above the out- 
stretched plains that lie silent and shimmering below, this strip of 
earth uplifted into the arching sky that swims silent and shimmer- 


ing above, here in this row of little communities stretching tit-tat-toe 
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to the very edge of the cliff, is to be found a compact epitome of life. 
\ life which displays frankly its comedy, which guards jealously its 
tragedy, and which is even now in the throes of a very Passion Play, 
the last, persistent survival of a deeply rooted ancient faith, 

Under the flooding sunlight, then, we walk along, emptying our 
bags of candy and filling our dry-plates and films. Here is a cluster 
of women chattering idly in the doorway, while one, in a spasm of 
industry, sweeps the courtyard with her new “store” broom. Flocks 
of children frolic about. One mother discovers that her own toddling 
son is in danger of being caught in the clicking machine of the vis- 
itors and hustles him into the house, not for the prevention of the 
deed—oh no! but for the adornment of a clean apron, that he may 
make a proud and pretty picture. 

Here is another cherub, entirely unaproned and moreover off his 
guard by reason of undivided attention to a huge crescent of melon, 
the juice trickling through the pudgy brown fingers. He spies us 
and suspects our intentions—but too late. He flees, but after the 
event. And his elders are loudly jubilant over his discomfiture. 

Farther up the street a dark-haired Absalom sun-dries his sham- 


pooed locks, sitting on the sloping ladder that forms the stairway to 


the upper rooms. Hecuba patiently weaves a basket, holding it close 
to her dimming eyes. Nestor slumbers on the housetop, dreaming of 
days gone by. Over a balcony leans a smooth-cheeked Juliet, her 
glossy hair freshly wound into the projecting whorls that are the 
pride of her maiden heart. Because she still wears them, young 
Romeo may linger there below and gaze into her lustrous eyes. 
When she becomes Mrs. Montague, the assertive coils will have to 
subside into meek braids hanging down her back 

The rest of the lads and lassies are out on the piazza playing a 
game that looks like Tag or Blind Man’s Buff. There is much run- 
ning and shouting and brave fluttering of the shawls or capes of 
bright-hued print worn by the girls. 

Thus through the narrow, populous streets, garrisoned by rumin 
ating burros, with an assisting corps of chickens to sound taps and 
reveille—one notices with a degree of astonishment that they cluck 
and cackle just like anybody's hens—then down the trail again, to 
snatch a hurried luncheon and hasten by wagon on to the Middle 
Mesa. For the last, and only public, scene of the nine days’ ceremony 
is to take place there in the afternoon. 

Up this ascent the Tenderfoot has her first, last and only-desired 
burro ride. To one accustomed to the noble proportions of a lofty 
Bill, the allegation that the burro is “too short to climb up on and too 
tall to sit down on” appears to be the simple truth, intensified by 
one’s own discovery that it takes a peso’s worth of exhortation to 


procure two-bits’ worth of action. But by dint of eternal encourage- 
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ment, vocal and otherwise, we reach the place where everybody gets 
off and walks, or scrambles, up to the top of the mesa. 

Half way up this precipitous stairway is a modest spring of water 
tucked away in a squestered cave in the rock cliff. We all—for we 
number quite a party by now—stop and scoop up what drink we can 
in hands and hats, and go rejoicing on our refreshed way. On our 
return trip we pass this same place just in time to see a young Moqui, 
clothed in brown skin, emerge from our erstwhile water-pitcher, 
which he has beea using as a bath tub. He is completing his toilet 
by squirting water out of his mouth into his hands and thus washing 
his face. The capacity of his water-bow] is amazing. 














‘* UNDIVIDED ATTENTION ”’ 


Up in the village the Tenderfoot is taken in charge by the field 
matron and the school mistress and makes a calling tour with them 
on some of their Moqui friends. We are, in fact, up stairs enjoying 
native hospitality, when one comes running with the message that the 
procession is on the way. We fly down the steps with our slices of 
pale pink melon in our hands—for the Indian never allows his fruit 
to ripen if he can manage to eat it all while green—rush across the 
plaza just ahead of the on-coming actors, and try to behave ourselves 
during the rest of the performance. 

In general, though, it seems to be as much of a performance on the 
part of the spectators as of the official participants, that is, the visit- 
ing spectators. The home people, for the most part, view the scene 


from the upper windows and flat roofs and behold it in quiet absorp- 
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tion, interrupted only when the women, at the proper times, fling 
handfuls of the sacred meal into the sacred circle ; the feminine part, 
offering of encouragement and reward. But the foreign delegation, 
to whom the whole scene is of such utterly different import, viewed 
as a Spectacle, and not as a Prayer, as it really is, this intruding body 
hops and skips about with tripod and note-book and does its con- 
demned best to mar the wonderful sight—a sight which is in itself so 
weird, so haunting, so symbolical, that it seems a vision of sleep. 
Was it not in a dream, you afterwards ask yourself, that you saw 


the line of painted Antelope Priests, ranked in order of age from grey 

















‘* RANKED IN ORDER OF AGI 


haired Priam to lisping Cupid, watching his elders out of the corner 
of his eve and performing his part with ready imitation? Was it not 
in a dream that you heard the rattles click unceasingly, the rythmic 
stamp of moccasined feet, the plaintive monotone of the chant, now 
rising into shrill, sharp cries, broken by abrupt, breathless pauses 
during which the dancers too pause with upraised motionless foot, 
now falling again to the pleading minor cadence? And it surely must 
have been in a dream that you looked upon the reptiles themselves, the 
coiling mass of them, writhing, darting, sinuous, now suspended from 
the mouths of the priests marching in sinistral circuit, now dropped 
to the ground, now recaptured and carried in hands like so many 
innocent strands of ribbon. 


But it was not a dream. 











NOT YET CEASED TO WORSHIP ’”’ 


‘* THEY HAVE 
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To the uncomprehending observers it was a show, worth coming 
out for to see, even if coming did mean traveling to the edge of the 
accounted universe and then adding a hundred-mile trip from that 
Sign of Holy Civilization, the Railroad. 

To the participants and their sympathetic, understanding country- 
men, who can say just what it was, what it signified, what twined and 

\ tangled strands of their lives were woven into it? 
But whatever it may have meant to them, out from its fantastic, 
‘ mysterious wrappings came at least one smiting message from the 
heart of the thing—these people are Barbarians, and they have not 
yet ceased to worship. 


Stanford University. 


SAND FLOWERS 
By MARY RUSSELL MILLS 


RAVE little flowers that grow in the sand, 
Ali yellow and sunshiny bright, 
A touch of good cheer you bring to me here, 
You gladden the heart and the sight. 


Sweet little flowers that bloom in the sand, 
In close fragrant, pinky clusters, 

Are you cousins at home, or sisters that roam, 
Refusing the garden’s lusters? 


Delicate bells that blossom in sand, 
) With wavy roseate graces, 
Like an evening’s fair dream, your slender forms seem, 
As you lift skyward-your faces. 


Pale grey plumes rising out of the sand, 
And bending again in the breeze, 

Like sand taken shape the impression you make, 
Like ghosts of the beach and the seas. 


Voices of courage out of grey sand, 
I fail not your meaning to know,— 

There’s no barren place, but hath its own grace, 
No waste-place where love may not grow. 


Corona del Man, Cal. 
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By R. C. PITZER. 
FYIORIN lay on his back, his finger-grimed hat crushed for 
wa pillow, and stared up into the dark green needles of 
a spruce. He could hear the crackling of a camp-fire 
somewhere above him, the contented whistle of Dod- 





dridge, and the rattle of tin dishes. The trees kept up 
a continual whispering and tale-telling, and Lorin’s soul was hark- 
to the multitudinous voices, though he himself was aware of 
r but stiff and sore legs, and an undefinable sense of homely 





whistling and broke into a croon, now raising 
his voice in music-hall boisterousness, and again letting it fall into 
true wood-music—a monotonous and melodious sing-song, burdened 
with the melancholy of Indian quavers. The song ended abruptly, 
and a clatter of tin succeeded. 

‘There,’ Doddridge cried, “the dishes are all washed, and now 
we'll mosey down the trail, cook. There’s somebody camped below 
the second corduroy, at the edge of the long flat, and, eh, I’m hungry 
for news. We've been out two months.” 

Lorin stirred and grunted. 

Doddridge grunted echoingly. “Lately you’ve grown as laconic 
as Lycurgus himself,” he said; “what ails you, son? A fellow can’t 
get ten words a day out of you. Two months ago, when you first 


so garrulous I had to plug my ears with chewing-tobacco. Now I’m 


a 


came out and I brought you up here on this hunting trip, you were 


thinking of inventing a thought-trumpet, in order to hear your con- 
versation. Seriously, though, have you had enough of it? Has the 
novelty worn off at last?” 

Lorin lazily blinked. “There never was such a thing as novelty,” 
he returned. “I just came home. No, ’course I’m not tired.” 

“Then you’ve worn me out,” Doddridge affirmed, “or yourself. 
You've emptied my mind, or you’ve poured out your own until you 


‘ 


have nothing new to say. In either case we would better be hunting 


ideas, or we will be at each other’s throats, metaphorically speaking, 
before long. Come on down to the other camp with me.” 

Lorin shook his head. “I’m planning,” he grunted. 

Doddridge sat down on a bowlder and filled his pipe. “Fire 
away,” he ordered. “I’m inquisitive.” 

“Qh, it’s just a fairy story. You see, I came out here dreaming 


wonderful dreams, and they’ve all come true but one. ‘That’s the 


disappointment. I’ve hunted and fished, ridden and walked to 
satiety ; I’ve explored mountains and cafions, undiscovered countries, 
and ver onderful mi savage and barbarian; but, my dear fel 





low, my experiences can be summed up in one very short clause 
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I’ve seen. I’ve seen, but I haven't done; I speak, but I don’t act. 
And the winter is coming. Only last week we had a snow-storm, 
and very soon we'll have to take the back-trail to civilization. I can’t 
bear to go out until something happens. It’s in the air—it simply 
must happen.” 

Doddridge shook his head. ‘You're insatiable,” he drawled. 
“Think of a man complaining of ennui, when in two months he 
has repeatedly lost himself and half starved to death, to say nothing 
of footing it behind a burro over some five or six hundred miles of 
trail. What in heaven’s name do you long for? A cloud-burst, 
Indian massacre, or just a bit of outlawry? The latter, eh? That's 
what the mountains have done for you. They've knocked your 
artistic culture sky-high, and given you the passions of a barbarian. 
They’ve put strange oaths in your mouth, and bloody thoughts in 
your mind. I’m scandalized!” 

“You're more than half right,” Lorin confessed. “I’ve forgotten 
all about the studios and the streets. My heart has come home to 
Tartaria and—and nursery lands. As I told you, I was planning a 
fairy story.” 

“With a princess in it?” 

“Lord, no!” Lorin sat up with a jerk. “I want to do a new ver- 
sion of Jack-the-Giant-Killer.” 

Doddridge threw back his head and roared until the echoes 
boomed, while Lorin flushed and laughed to hide his embarrass- 
ment. The merriment was brought to a sudden end by the distant 
report of a rifle, succeeded by far-away shouts. In a moment an- 
other shot echoed along the hillslopes, and then another. 

“Funny,” Doddridge commented, “they're raising Sam in the camp 
below. Can’t be game at four o'clock in the afternoon, and right 
where they're camped, too; neither would they yell so. Maybe a 
bear has dropped in on them.” 

“It’s my giant,” Lorin breathed in sudden excitement. “Man, I 
know it’s my giant! Where are the guns?” He bounded up the 
hill and plunged into the low A-tent. “Here,” he cried, shoving a 
rifle out, “see if the magazine’s full. Here’s your revolver, too. 
Hurry up, now! We must be in at the death.” He backed out of 
the tent. “Come?” he shouted, waving his rifle. “Lord, it’s the 
giant !”’ 

Doddridge caught him by the arm and shook him, “Wake up!” 
the elder man bellowed. “You idiot! Are you clean daft? Of 
course we'll go down, but wake up first. Why, you'll be opening 
fire on the camp as soon as you see it. Where's your nerve, any- 
how? It’s likely a bit of fun, or, if anything, only a bear. Now, 
pull yourself together.” 

“I’m all right,” Lorin gasped, moistening his lips. “Can't you 


tell the difference between eagerness and cowardice tlurry, of 
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we'll be too late!” He sprang impetuously down the hill, and Dod- 
dridge followed. 

A wide, boggy flat opened out below them—a flat cut almost in 
two by a heavily-wooded spur. The trail skirted the bog-lands, 
turned into the pines at the base of the spur, and disappeared. The 
two men raced over it, put the low mountains to their left, and 
wound here and there through the trees, momentarily expecting to 
enter the flat again, where a long, rotten corduroy road crossed the 
bog—a road which was the solitary memento of a dead and forgotten 
mining-camp lost in the pines. 

Lorin was in advance. His breath came laboriously, but he per- 
severed until the trees ended and he suddenly came upon the slope 
of the spur, whence, looking down, he could see the smoke of a 
camp-fire in the wood beyond the bog. On the corduroy road, 
hemmed in by low bushes, a horseman was madly racing, while 
farther back another came tearing down from the tree-shadows. 
Lorin and Doddridge abruptly stopped. 

“Partners have fallen out,’”’ Doddridge commented, between 
gasps for air. “On the war-path—not our funeral.” 

“No; they’re after someone else,” Lorin cried. “Someone who 
has disappeared up here. See, the first man has crossed—he’s turn- 
ing up the slope toward the Range, and the second’s coming toward 





us. 

“Halloo!” Doddridge yelled, waving his arms. “A-hoo! This 
way!” 

The horseman saw them and swerved toward the edge of the 
knoll. 

“What’s up?” Lorin asked as the rider drew his mount to its 
haunches and came to a stand, man and beast panting and flecked 
with sweat. 

“Loco!” the rider said. “Here, you fellows, you’re armed. Get 
straight up this hill, quick as God’ll let you. Loco and two o’ his men 
are up there, with Nellie M’Cook. They just hiked past our camp, 
hell-bending. I knew the girl, an’ my pardner, Henniker, spotted 
Loco—Lacey, you know, the outlaw. He broke jail down in Black 
Valley ‘bout two weeks ago, an’ it seems like he had the face to hot 
foot it over into the Park an’ steal Nellie M’Cook—road-agent 
M'Cook’s niece. Must have stole her, for she’s a bang-up girl. We 
got to get her away, sabee? An’ Loco’s head’s pure gold. I'll round 
the knoll; Henniker’ll come down from above; you fellows'll drill 
straight ahead, an’ whoever hears shootin’ is to butt in quick. Their 
bronc’s are blown, an’ we'll get ’em sure. Big reward.” He dug 
his spurs into his animal and dashed past. 

“Jerusha!” Doddridge whistled. “I know that rider by sight— 
Creede’s the name he goes by—he’s straight, I’m sure. What will 


’ 


we do?’ 
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“Do? Hike, of course.” Lorin breasted the hill. His face was 
flushed and his eyes gleamed. 

“Listen,” Doddridge said, stopping him. “Listen, I say. I think 
not galloping—trotting just above us somewhere. If 





I hear horses 
Creede was right, the men simply halted in the pines. They'll be 
down this way again, with the intent of cutting back across the bog 
and throwing these fellows off—understand? Get behind a tree, 
quick.” 

Lorin obeyed. “I hear them,” he whispered in a moment, fingering 
his rifle. 

“Sh-s-h!” Doddridge warned. 

Somewhere above them they could hear the clatter of horses’ hoofs 
over the loose stones, and shortly they distinguished human voices 
calling and laughing. 

“The cayuses ’re about done up,’ 
were M’Cook’s best—hey, Nell? We'll get across the bog and over 
the first ridge; then we'll lay up for the night. Tomorrow we can 
get over to our own country, easy enough, an’ Nell can stay at 
Stubel’s till the hunt ends.” 

“We've been riding since three this morning,” a girl’s voice com- 
plained ; “ever since we left the ranch; and I’m done up, Dick. We 


someone shouted ; “though they 


must stop.” 

“Don’t shout!” a more distant man shouted. “It may attract at- 
te tion. I'll be with you in a minute.” 

ihe villainous, heavy-bearded men came into view, their horses 
trembling and covered with foam. 

“Whew!” one said, fanning himself with his hat. “A sharp bit 
of work. We should have mussed that fool camp, Cummings.” 

“An’ stirred up still another bee-hive,”” Cummings growled. “Not 
any, Toadie.” 

Farther in the woods a third horse materialized, with a drooping 
girl negligently seated on it. 

“Now,” Lorin hoarsely whispered ; “they'll be on us directly. Hold 
"em up.” 

He stepped out from behind the tree-trunk. On the instant of his 
appearance, so quick were the outlaws, two revolvers cracked, and 
Lorin’s rifle went whirling through the air, while he threw up his 
hands and staggered back. Doddridge fired once, but the bullets 
immediately hunted him, and he sought cover among a chaotic heap 
of bowlders. 

Lorin heard an angry buzzing in his ears, growing louder and 
louder, until it seemed as if he could distinguish the hum of every 
separate sphere in the heavens. A hammering of sledges on anvils 
succeeded ; and he lost consciousness. 

Dimly he felt a sudden shock go through him; he had been thrown 
down like a bag of meal, and horses were tramping about him. 
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Someone rolled his limp body over, and then, above the thundering 
in his ears, he distinguished a voice which seemed louder than any 
noise ever before heard upon the earth. 

“Let him be,” the great voice roared. “We have him safe now, 
Bill, and his money-belt ‘Il wait until we get ready to go after it. 
Our first business is with the horses. Ought to have a good wad on 
him, that fellow had. He’s a thoroughbred.” 

The voices grew confused, and for a long while Lorin lay quiet, 
listening to dreamy noises, or counting the pulsations as his head 
throbbed like a heart. Very slowly the nausea and dizziness left 
him, and the singing ebbed until a brooding quiet encompassed him. 
Then his senses began to revive, and he realized that he was on the 
ground, while a fire crackled and bacon hissed nearby. A gentle 
hand pushed the hair back from his forehead, and he felt a delight- 
fully cool cloth passed over his face. 

“How is he, Nell?” someone inquired. 

“All right,” the girl answered. “He was creased by the Horned 
Toad. I saw dad crease a deer once, and Toadie’s bullet worked in 
the same way. He will come around in a little while. But I’m sorry 
you brought him for his money, Dick. You said you intended to 
stop all that—you promised.” 

The man laughed lightly—a pleasant, wholesome laugh. “Surely, 
sweetheart,” he returned. “We'll get away from it all, before long. 
As for this, it is merely a reprisal. We couldn’t search him there 
with his pardner popping at us, so we brought him along. When- 
ever I shed Loco’s clothes and come out Dick Jones, you'll see the 
difference between outlaw and citizen, West and East. Whenever 
I shed.” 

“No,” the girl sharply cried; “don’t kiss me! Remember, Mr. 
Tucker is to marry us. Not until then, Dick.” 

Loco growled and moved away, while Lorin felt something wet 
splash on his cheek. He remained perfectly quiet, but his heart began 
pounding with new life, and his brain grew clear. 

“Here come the boys,” Loco said, returning. “I'll have ‘em fix 
up a lean-to for you. We'll get Tucker tomorrow, and have the 
wedding at Stubel’s place. Sit down, dear; you surely can’t object 
if I put my arm here—here, where it will always be.” 

The two followers drew near, received instructions, and moved 
away again. For a time Lorin heard but the commonplaces of camp 
life, mingled with a few whispered endearments. 

“It was so lonesome down there,” Nellie said lowly, as if speaking 
half to herself. “Breakfast, dinner, supper, milk the cow and feed 
the calf and dress the dinner—day after day just that, with only a 
glimpse of church and school. It wasn’t living, it was growing— 
vegetating. The teacher gave me books, and I saw through them 
what a mournful, dreary, altogether hateful place my world was. 
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Father just a rude cattle-man, mother always too tired to think, much 
less talk with me, and only the men to banter and make fools of, 
until you came. Oh, I’m not sorry. I am free, and that is worth 
something. I regret nothing, Dick. I never will, if you leave the 
hills with me.” 

As she talked, Lorin felt a stealthy hand creep under his shirt, and 
search for his money-belt. He had none, and the hand was with- 
drawn. 

“You'll never regret, then,” Loco promptly returned when the girl 
finished. “Come now! Go down to the creek and wash. We'll 
have a little something to eat, rest till dawn, and then be off to the 
Golden Gate Valley.” 

Lorin lay with his eyes shut, speculating on what he had heard. 
As yet his interest was wholly impersonal; he hardly understood his 
own position, and had no wish but to lie quiet and think. 

“And how’re you goin’ to manage it?” he heard Cummings say. 
“Tucker’s sore on you—the renegade. He won't marry you. He'll 
give us away, sure, if he knows where we’re hiding out.” 

“Yes,” Loco acquiesced, “but Stubel will have some horse-rustler 
in hiding who'll do the minister-act good enough for me. Man, 
everything has failed us. We missed the Black Valley loot, and 
even this burro—” he dug Lorin with his boot—‘hasn’t a belt on. 
I’ve been feeling for it while gassing with Nell. Rot him! M’Cook’s 
the last chance. When our M’Cook, Nell’s uncle, was caught over 
on Gas Creek, the men gave the reward to the brother—a sort of 
restitution for what our M’Cook looted from his people. That 
money’s in the girl’s name, and I’ve got to get my paws on it. This 
State’s too hot to hold us. They’re up everywhere. We must have 
money; then Stubel will rig us out, and we can take a train and 
steam up to Idaho or down to the border. Our one chance, Cum- 
mings. Easy—here she comes.” 

His brutal, almost inhuman, voice, changed to a winning softness, 
and he moved away. 

Lorin clenched his hands to keep himself quiet. He suddenly 
realized that he was a man with a mission. 

He cautiously peered out from under his lashes. A poncho had 
been spread on the ground, and the four persons were gathered about 
it, using it for a table. The talk rose and fell. Now the men ex- 
changed banterings or speculations on the future, and now purred to 
the girl. 

Three rifles rested against a near-by pine, and the glitter of the 
firelight on their barrels caught Lorin’s attention. Very slowly, with 
an instinctive woodcraft wholly unaccountable, he wormed forward 
inch by inch, without his progress being noticed. 

“What's that?” the Horned Toad suddenly demanded, standing 
up and glaring into the dusk. “I heard something yonder—no, not 
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where the horses are—to the left. Are those damned prospectors on 
ur trail?” 

Loco and Cummings bent forward listening, while a silence set- 
tled over the camp. Lorin dared not move. Somewhere, far out in 
the dusk, a dry twig snapped. 

“Trapped !” Loto cried, springing to his feet with an oath. 

Lorin reached the rifles at a bound. “Trapped!” he echoed. A 
red mist seemed to encompass him; he saw and heard and acted 
dimly, as in a dozing dream. He fired repeatedly, revolver bullets 
sang about him, and the girl’s screams rang continuously. Then 
dark forms crashed through the underbrush, and a shout went up. 
Lorin felt himself shaken to and fro. He dropped his rifle and glared 
into Doddridge’s white face. 

“Where are you hit?” Doddridge cried. “Here, boys, don't mind 
that scum. Water for Lorin.” 

Lorin leaned against a tree and laughed—laughed happily. He 
rubbed his sleeve across his eyes, and was surprised to see it bloody. 
Three dark forms were vaguely sprawled in the dusk, as silent and 
unhuman as the dusk itself; and on one of them the girl lay, sobbing 
mechanically. 

“By God!” he heard Creede cry, coming into the firelight. “The 
ienderfoot potted ’em all, Henniker. He potted ’em all. We didn’t 
get here in time to have a shot!” 

“What’s the matter with you?” Doddridge continued iterating. 
“Where are you hit?” 

Lorin laughed again. “I’ve been giant-killing,” he said thickly ; 
I’m all right. Just drunk with excitement. Look after the girl—he 
was a devil!” 

He pitched forward into Doddridge’s arms, overcome by his 
emotions. 

“Giant-killing,” Henniker drawled. ‘“Giant-killing—well, that’s 
just the right name. Roll him into the creek, and then help me here 
with the girl.” 

“But there was a princess in the story,” Doddridge reflected; “a 


princess and three dragons.” 


Denver, Colo. 
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VOICE OF THE SUMMER FOREST 
By VIRGINIA GARLAND. 


Yi you have in the air, soil, sky, all that the tree touches, 
give to, draws upon—not a small world. So, if your 
garden is the whole Open, you are with a vast, ever- 
changing play of creation, a measureless transmutation 
of brown earth into myriad forms of green, the ritual of the chang- 
ing year which in this Western land knows no long pausing, but 
moves on in infinite variety, yet ever-restful activity. 

If, perhaps, you own a forest, not with title boundaries, but with 
the unbounded soul, understanding its inmates, all the living crea- 
tures there, the ebb and the flow, the light, the color, the voices, the 
depths of earth under, the depths of sky over, what need for you to 
journey more? I suppose our traveling and our seeking is for the 
inner knowledge of Life. None will teach better than those who 
stand in the forest. These are God’s obeying ones; upon them has 
been laid the command to Live, and they waste no moments about it. 

What seas you may sail, what lands you may roam in living one 
Summer day with a tree! Who knows from what leagues of ocean 
it has called its winds; what sweep of earth has gone to mould its 
roots; what miles of ether run down to its branches; what planet- 
reaching mysteries of light to dream of solving in the burned color 
that sifts through on bough and bole? 

In contemplating a tree, let the knowledge of its strength, its 
youth and its years go beyond your eye-vision; sink your personality 
in it; feel its sap in your veins; for that moment, become yourself a 
tree, and something of its greatness will be yours in all the days to 


gx|F IN your house-garden you have one tree to live with, 





come. 
* *" o* * * * 

I stand by the Summer river—brown now in its deep pools, bronze 
in its swift currents. Although I love its rushing voice, I have 
come to listen to the trees; to sit for more than an hour, still, as they 
are still, hearkening above the ebullient song of the river. Here 
are the Alders, lacing musically their leaf-matted boughs over the 
stream. The ripples snatch unceasingly at long branches of willow 
trailing down on the water. 

Listen! the Sycamores are speaking. Grey roots uncovered, clasp- 
ing grey stones; limpid reflections pulsing on soft-toned, grey body; 
broad, quiet, velvet-hushed leaves massed above; casting elusive 
green light, more felt than seen, on the pearl-grey, mosaicked bark. 

I leave these trees, soothed, rested; the Sycamores have told me 
something beautiful and quiet and pearl-grey. What they have said, 
how they have spoken, I cannot define; but I have heard, and they 
know that I have heard. A month or a year from now, when some 
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revelation will flash upon me, I shall recall—so, the Sycamores told 
me one day by the river! 

Trooping down to the sandy rim of the river-bed are the Oaks, 
flinging gnarled arms out over the slope; Live Oaks gathered to 
themselves, leaving sunny room for the Black Oaks to rise. They 
love the earth well, the Live Oaks, bending mossy boughs over, twist- 
ing and turning low, clasping the ground in the embrace of burly 
shadows. Against a dark, mossy trunk a Buckeye bough sweeps 
down, washed in singing green, bringing out the deep tone of the 
oak. 

The small Black Oaks love the decking of themselves in pale, 
ochre balls; grey lichens and green mosses, hung with all the orna- 
mentation they can find; pink excresences of some harbored insect ; 
curled brown and yellow leaves; rooted ferns; loth to let go, empty 
bird nests. Queer little trees, not quite as healthy, perhaps, as some 
others, but charming with their touch of eccentricity. 

The Chestnut Oaks are flowering to a finish; the long, yellow bios- 
soms have curled up dry and brown; the round, compact acorns 
swell each branch; gone is that yellow-green light that lay densely 
upon them a short time ago, and the thick pollen-floating fragrance 
which streamed from them down the drift of the wind. But mid- 
summer has taken no beauty from them; they stand richly dabbled 
in sun-flecks, crowned in clustering, whispering leaves. 

Some cool morning there is the smell of Autumn in the air—the 
subtle, still-flowering, Western Autumn that falls upon the woods, 
already bright in color, with scarcely perceptible change. Spruce 
and Redwood spires are tipped in mauve, red, and gold; Sumach and 
Cashew are polished brilliantly; but the Toyon is just a blossom 
in white clusters. The first tinge of red will come to the Madrojio 
and the Toyon berries in almost the same day; but the Madrojfio’s 
labor of love must keep apace with the pageantry of the year, so its 
berries are formed in March and hang high, out of the way, while 
its beauty changes with the changing sky. 

To see the purple bloom on the coppered bark of the Madrofo, 
you must look a trifle past it; you lose the overtones when you look 
directly at the red limbs, gleaming like molten brass in the sunlight. 
For days they burn so—tight-stretched, tense, metallic; then some 
day you look again and the tension has been relieved. A long, clean 
rift runs up the limb; scrolls of tender, tan-lined bark cyrl back on 
the burnished red, revealing the soft, new green. A few more days 
and the Madrofio is a miracle of color; red and yellow leaves drip- 
ping ; bright green rosetted leaves, splashed with sunlight, swinging 
on wiry, twisted branches ; rich brown two-years bark scaling off near 
the root; wind-rustled scrolls of red bark curling away from the 
soft, pea-green body; and when the opal fogs roll in and drift, and 
drift, and the sun-shafts clear a space about the Madrojio, and the 
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violet-shaded shaft of a young Redwood just beyond swings and 
swings, there are no words to breathe, nor hardly thoughts, that 
shall transcend this silent speaking of color and motion. 

Where the atmosphere is all green and amber; where it drifts and 
changes, translucent, sky-hidden, soil-hidden—dense boughs starred 
through with points of light—I find myself humble, hushed. These 
are the forms we call speechless, which ever express a higher lan- 
guage than the human. What sudden strain of music comes; the 
quick wind playing down scattered notes of singing leaves. What 
warmth of grateful color ascends the Redwood columns, deep-fur- 
rowed umbery seams overflowing into oscillating, lavender light—a 
song of color. Crude and guttural the human speech to this. 

It may be in time we shall learn a finer language; touch higher 
vibrations; transfer and exchange less chattering thought; have 
less fear of the silence where living expression must be conceived. 
Then we shall stand as these trees for what we are; then beauty, and 
candor, and love shall beam from us, music flow from our motion, 
benediction lie in our touch. 


ee ast = 6 


I know, among the trees as among humans, the striving for good 
standing, power, must be constant; but theirs is the kindly struggle, 
the conscious strength, that, if it never fails in taking, also never fails 
in giving. If a starved tree is crowded down, when it springs 
again it will look the better to its welfare. If one is struck by light- 
ning, felled in the storm, how heartily it goes to cradling ferns and 
mosses, making richer soil. Not theirs is the essentially selfish con- 
sciousness, that of self-sacrifice; the supreme effort is each one for 
itself, each one thereby forgetting self, striving for the whole forest 
—in this very upward seeking, planning in the best and closest fra- 
ternity. For they have learned long and long ago that the law of 
their life does not admit of self effacement. If I may put the phil- 
osophy of the forest into my own stilted speech, it will go somewhat 
like this: 

“If we stand in another’s sunshine, so surely will we be harmed by 
the nearness of life we make insufficient. If we fail in light and 
nourishment, none the less will our companions suffer with us in 
our lack. The word is given us to live at our happiest. Counted of 
more value in the Whole is the first care of the body each has 
amassed ; the throwing of our life forces to one another is against 
the law. The growing of each life must be kept inviolate for each 
one’s deliberate altering.” 

And what a sorry, sorry outdoors it would be if the trees took to 
making atonements, fo the marring of martyrdom. What wonder 
that the most trivial human who walks the forest finds therein some 
touch of this splendid, quiet struggle; and to those who walk in 
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conscious inspiration, what truth is given outreaching the teachings 
of our own divines. 
x aE ok * * * 

Although the forest is full of sound which the ear of the inner 
man will translate into an intelligible language—color voices, per- 
fume voices, wind voices, motion voices, sex voices, dying voices, 
growing voices—there is one sound he will never hear—the voicing 
of complaint. No wrangling over the complexities of their striving; 
no long-winded disputes over the inequality of the labor put upon 
them. The tremendous work of the forest is consummated in loving 
beauty. 

Adepts you will find in the forest, and lovers; but never preacher- 
trees, protestors or saints. They are too busy living. 

* * * x * * 

It may be the woods have their times of disquietude, when the 
winds are rasping, the trees disorderly ; or more likely it is those who 
walk the forest aisles then who are out of harmony. Other hearts 
and other days will bring us back in tune with the trees again. 

Come close! Listen to this great heart beating! For centuries 
has it reached upward to the sun, downward in the earth; harboring, 
giving, drawing life—only a tree! Have we possessions commen- 
surate with its sturdy, gracious, deep-grasping hold of the law of 
life? Hark! the thousand voices of the forest swell one living song 
of loving worship. I would we stood in as wise a Brotherhood! 

Brookdale, Santa Cruz, Cal 


ORLEANS INDIAN LEGENDS 
By MELCENA BURNS DENNY 


Ill. 
AAH AND ISHA, THE FIRE AND THE WATER 





eee <5 NE day the sleepy waters of a lake looked up 
, and saw an Indian family preparing to camp 
by its bank. The Indian, with a coal that he 
had brought, kindled a fire, while his woman 
carried water in baskets, ready to cook with. 





Some of the water dropped on the newly 





made fire and the flames spat at it; for they 
were ancient enemies. But the big lake lay quiet and still in its 
deep bed and slept. 
3efore the Indians lay down for the night they heaped great 
piles of dry wood on the fire for it to feed on during the night. 
The fire was very proud of the care they took of it, and set up a 
great noise of burning and crackling, and boasting and bragging. 
At last the water rolled over it in its sleep and looked at it. 
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“What are you chattering so about?” asked Isha, the water. 

The water laughed softly and turned again to go to sleep. 

“Folks think more of me than they do of anybody,” went on the 
fire, noisily. “They feed me more than they do their children. 
They feed me all the time. They pay more attention to me than 
they do to anything else. I’m the last thing they think of at 
night, and the first thing they remember in the morning. They 
couldn’t do without me.” 

“Well, go to sleep and quit talking about it,’ 
the water, with another soft laugh. 

This soft laugh made Aah mad. 

“I’m better than anybody,” it roared, thrusting its tongues of 
red flame out towards Isha, threateningly. I’m better than live 
people are. I’m better than you are! What do folks care for 
you?” 

“Well,” said the water, with another gentle laugh, “I’m meaner 
than you are. I’m meaner than anything else there is, and still 


’ 


murmured Isha, 


folks like me better than you.” 

“How’s that?” snapped Aah. 

But the water only gave a sleepy sigh that sounded like more 
laughter. 

“How mean could you be?” urged the fire in a temper. 

“T could drown the man’s boy. Next day the man would 
come and take me.” 

“I could be meaner than that!” hissed the fire. It wouldn't 
matter how mean I was, they would like me all the same.” 

“What could you do?” whispered Isha, rising a little. 

“I could set this forest on fire! I could kill the Indian’s 
woman! I could burn the new wigwam to the ground!” 

“Let’s see,” purred Isha, maliciously. 

“If I should run up this dry branch this way, and if I should 
run across and reach down and set the wigwam on fire this way, 
how would it be to-morrow? A new wigwam, and Aah feasting 
beside it, fed by their hands!” 

“Is that the meanest you can do?” taunted the water. 

“IT am not all words!” returned the fire in a fury. “See the 
wigwam! Where is the dead boy you said you could wrap your 
arms about, Isha?” 

“Do your worst, and I'll do mine,” answered the water with 
a hollow roar, rising from its banks. 

The fire ran crackling, spitting and hissing along the dry grass 
toward the water, but the damp edge of the lake defeated it. It 
leaped up and stripped the limbs of the trees overhanging Isha, 
making such loud and threatening noises that the Indian family 
waked up to find their wigwam aflame. Out they came, rushing 
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—the man, the woman, and the sleep-dazed little boy—and seized 
baskets to fetch water in to extinguish the flames. But the child, 
as he stooped to fill his basket, stumbled on the rock and slipped 
down. 

“Now watch me!” boomed the water with so loud a laugh 
that the child’s shriek was drowned. Around his form Isha 
wrapped his arms, and down he dragged and hid him, sucking 
out his breath. 

“Now watch me!” returned the fire with a hoarse shout, lap- 
ping his tongue down at the woman crying for her child, blinding 
her eyes, consuming her voice, eating her life out where she fell 
with her face plunged in the rough waters of the lake. 

“See that!” hooted Isha, with a wild laugh. “The woman flees 
to me though I have drowned her child, and look, already the 
man laves his body in me and drinks me!” 

“What is one boy’s life to what I am doing!” bellowed Aah. 
“A thousand creatures I have killed already. Come on, come on! 
We will see who can be the meaner!” 

So the fire and the flood fought each other. Ever larger and 
fiercer grew the fire, licking up the lives of all beings, great and 
small, within its forests. Ever higher and bigger rose the water 
pursuing it. It swelled out of its lake boundaries like a moun- 
tain, and came pouring on at the heels of Aah. Inch by inch the 
boiling torrent pushed back the spitting flames towards the base 
of the barren mountains. Little by little it overwhelmed the 
battling flames. 

“Are you ready yet to say I am the meaner?” shouted the 
water, with his foot on the rocks at the mountain ridge. 

“T have taken the most lives! I have done the most destruc- 
tion!” hissed Aah, struggling with failing strength to beat back 
Isha. 

“Above the timber-line there are more lives to take!” returned 
the flood, surging on again. So up to the timber-line they bat- 
tled, and there among the bleached and lifeless tree trunks Aah 
made his last stand. On crowded the water, submerging every- 
thing, until at the margin of the snow, it paused and looked. 
Not a coal of fire nor a flickering spark was visible anywhere. 
Higher on the mountain peak were huddled shivering animals, 
and birds with scorched or dripping feathers; but Isha did not 
pursue them to their death. Instead, he laughed good-naturedly, 
in a voice that all could hear. 

“That’s an end of that braggart,” he shouted. “Now I can 
rest and sleep in peace.” And forthwith he returned to the con- 
fines of his placid lake. 

And here the story might have ended, and the feud been for- 
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gotten, were it not for the secret part played by Achsigh, the 
Ground Squirrel. 


WHAT THE GROUND SQUIRREL DID. 


While Aah and Isha were having their great fight, Achsizh, the 
Ground Squirrel, watched from a distance and saw how it was 
going. 

“What can I do? What can I do?” he kept saying to himself 
as he saw the fire beaten back day by day, and the animals in the 
forest burned to death or drowned. 

At last he decided that what he must do was to save the fire. 
So he hunted about for the kind of wood that longest resisted 
fire, and after many tests settled on a green oak chip. He 
strapped it to his shoulder, just back of his neck, and then care- 
tully adjusted it to a good-sized coal of fire. At this time, Aah 
was battling his hardest, and the Ground Squirrel ran with his 
tiny coal to the highest peak of a rocky bluff and waited. 

After a long while the water came booming up and swept him 
off his feet. For many days he swam in the flood, with the 
precious coal on his shoulders, where the water could not see it. 
He saw mountains vanish before him, and the great conflagration 
dwindle and disappear. At last there was not a breath of smoke 
in all the world; but the coal he carried had burned down 
through the oak chip and sunk into the flesh between his 
shoulders. 

For a whole moon he swam in the big water. Then the flood 
turned and retreated towards the lake. He swam and swam 
against the current, heading his efforts towards the mountains, 
till at last his numbed and tired legs touched solid ground. AI- 
most dead though he was, he could not tarry till he had built up 
a roaring fire, and all the shivering animals came and warmed 
themselves. Because Isha’s head was turned the other way, he 
did not see the flames, so fire is as abundant in the world to-day 
as it was before the flood. 

Where the coal sank into the Squirrel’s shoulders his hair is 
singed brown to this day. And by that token you may know 
that this legend of the flood is true. 


Sacramento, Cal. 
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THE MAN WHO DRAWS NO PAY 
By B. F. SUTHERLAND. 


I——SQHHE “Little Juda’s” undoubted disrepute inhered mainly 
in the fact that it was said to be a stolen mine, but it 
was the most unlucky hole in all the Saguache hills. 
If a man but stumbled in the Juda, he broke his bones ; 
missed shots, always unlucky to fool with, were par- 
ticularly dangerous in the Little Juda, owing, perhaps, to the flinty 
character of the formation. But there are some who say that ill- 
luck always attaches to stolen holes-in-the-ground. 

About the theft, Pat Lucy, foreman of the midnight shift— 
nominated “the Graveyard”—had heard words that purported to be 
truth. But his opinion may have been prejudiced by peculiar cir- 
cumstances. 

The dark-eyed little girl, now a woman, for whom the mine was 
named, began life seriously handicapped. Her luck, like the ore in 
the Juda mine, ran in pockets and was not dependable. This same 
Juda was ever a knowing midget, possessed of a certain quality called 
“nerve” that stood her instead of luck. Pat Lucy admired dark eyes 
in any sort of feminine face, and Juda’s face was not ugly. Also, it 
was Juda who had told him the piteous tale of wrong—Juda and the 
Old Man. The latter had no other name, which is all right some- 
times, but he was Juda’s father, and they were poor as dogs. 

Pat’s shift worked from 11 P. M. till 7 A. M., obviously compre- 
hending the witching hour, and a few of his men were flighty. Mis- 
hap and the graveyard shift are twin sisters, as old Bill Suffin quaint- 
ly observed. 

At relief time on a particular 11 P. M., the cage was ready to 
descend, but the men seemed a little demoralized. Seven missed 
shots reported by the out-going shift was not the whole of the trouble. 
The men said that there was Someone in the mine—a man who was 
not accounted for. As everyone knows, the advent of the “man- 
who-draws-no-pay” is very portentous of impending disaster. It 
was even worse than that. Ghosts are usually accounted peaceable, 
but this one was said to hurl rocks. He also understood bell signals. 

As the men reluctantly stepped into the cage someone down the 
shaft signalled five bells—‘‘man hurt’—but the cage was sent down 
with a run without waiting to make inquiries—a flagrant transgres- 














sion of the regulations. 

The men got off at their station, but looked askance when the 
foreman started back up the man-way towards the office without in- 
vestigating the five-bell signal. 

“Looks queer!” remarked old Bill Suffin. “Here is we in a mine 
wi’ a man that payroll don’t mention, and boss a-climbing ladder for 


surface!” 
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To reach the stopes where the men worked, it was necessary to 
traverse a short drift, or tunnel, and climb a 96-foot upraise. At 
the foot of this upraise the men paused instinctively, as miners will— 
such a tiny missile will hurt when falling a hundred feet. While 
they hesitated, a peculiar sound like the faint frou-frou of a woman’s 
a distinct sound, not the tangible silence of the 





skirts, was heard 
earth’s depths—and then followed the deadened roar, familiar to 
diggers in the hills, and the candles flared weirdly. 

It was difficult to locate the sound, except that it came from a 
level higher than that on which the men were. The boldest prepared 
to «° ond the man-way, but a convincing majority demurred. Old 
sill Suffin, cold with fear, whispered to his partner, a new man: 

“Tt‘s in the dead drift, and I know it! It’s queer how that blamed 
hole echoes every time we fire, but this shooting out of hours beats 





all.” 

“Can’t see anything queer about an echo. Where is the dead drift 
you speak about ?” 

“At the head of this blamed ‘96.’ We drove in eight hundred 
feet, and it took two years, and then Pat ordered us to quit because 
the ground looked unpromising; though I see nothing unpromising 
about it. We drove back the other way from the upraise, on poor 
ore, where we are stoping now, and the blamed Comp’ny is going 
broke. Every time we shoot in the stopes, the dead drift seems to 
echo. Nothing queer? I’ve knowed that blamed hole to echo afore 
we fired. Does a echo sound ahead of what caused it?” 

It seemed convincing, but old Bill continued: 

“Well, I’ve been in the drift—not to the breast, you can bet your 
hammer—but I’ve been in a ways; and more than that, I see a light 
in there once just as we signalled our battery to fire—and the light 
went out when the battery fired. Yes; and they was more than a echo 
in the drift—they was two echoes. Does a echo in a mine repeat?” 

“Then, why in blazes didn’t you tell Pat?” growled the new man. 

“Pat knows about that echo!” was the answer, given as from one 
convinced. 

“And wasn’t Tom Duggan killed there?” resumed Bill, in tones 
of awe. “And this blamed Someone is Tom Duggan, come back to 
throw single-jacks at us for firing afore he signalled, and I know it. 
Haven't I heered Pat tell about his blamed banshees!” 

At that moment a light up the man-way cast a faint glimmer 
downward to where the men were assembled. Old Bill screamed in 
downright terror. 

“It’s Someone coming down from the drift,” he wailed, “and he’s 
arter us!” 

But the light seemed to flare, and burned brightly again, and then 
went out, as if in a draught; though no air current could possibly 
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have caused it, for the “96” was notoriously the “deadest” place in 
the mine. Old Bill looked upon this circumstance as establishing his 
view of the light-bearer’s identity. 

“Don’t everybody know this is a stolen mine!’ he whimpered. 

A slight creaking of the man-way ladder caused the boldest to 
fall back in half-alarm, and the men were visibly relieved when a 
pair of-very familiar-looking legs dangled from the man-hole, and 
Pat’s voice calmly saluted them. 

“Aha, byes! It’s a holiday you're taking at the ixpinse of the new 
owners, is it? Come up the ‘raise, thin, and help sind down a 
nooggit.” 

But his voice was not all cheerful. 

Up the man-way he led them, into the abandoned drift, right up 
to the breast. 


A heap of shining ore, and—a white, pained face gleamed in the 





candle-light. 

“It's a holiday you're up against, sure enough,” said the foreman, 
“till this poor broken flower is well intirely.” And he tenderly 
soothed the white-faced sufferer. 

Old Bill had summoned courage to follow the shift, and coming 
up at that juncture, loudly exclaimed: 

“The blamed echo—it’s Juda! No ‘’tain’t—it’s Someone!” he 
yelled, and fled, as a peculiarly agile old person dropped from some- 
where above to the pile of ore. It was the Old Man, with hands 
full of bandages and his poor old face alight with chastened joy. 

“You see,” said Pat, “ ‘the hole’ belongs, be rights, to the Ould 
Man, but the thievin’ Company jumped it. I stopped work in the 
drift for reasons iv diplomacy—till I could bluff the Company into 
sellin’ out cheap to an honest divil, and the Ould Man has been 
drivin’ this new connection unbeknowst, like.” 

Pat jerked his thumb upwards, and the men, perceiving a down- 
draught of fresh air, understood. An incline had been driven 
through an unfrequented tunnel to to the abandoned drift. 

“And the beauty iv it is,” Pat continued, “and bad luck, too— 
whin Juda rang five bells for purposes iv delaying you, the Ould 
Man thought it was safe to fire, and he blazed away just as the gurl 
came up a-running away from you. And the shot that opened the 
connection broke into ore it’s the Company’d be plazed to finger. 
But a piece of the same flew and broke this poor bit iv a hand— 
worse luck!” 

Juda was resting easily, at last; and as she softly stroked a great 
lump of ore with her uninjured hand, she exclaimed: 

“Pat, dear Pat, if we could only buy ‘the hole’ now!” 

“And phwat the divil did I go up to the office for, ixcipt by ap- 
p’intment to sign the last papers that makes ‘the hole’ yours and mine, 
and the Ould Man’s, me darlin’ !” 


Dolores, Colo. 

















In all the history of the world—which, of course, means all that we 
can decipher from the record of the only troublesome parasite that 


potters upon this marvelous ball which some competent Force pitches 
unerring on its curve in the Heavens—there is no other change more 
significant than the change of relation between man and the first 
posterity of his mind. Books began as an expression of man’s real 
feeling—and not “feeling” in his pocket. They were sacred by their 
conception and their delivery—and as well by our present standard 
of Price, for few could afford them, even as only millionaires can 
afford those first books now. None wrote save those who had to. 
None read save those who could learn. The text was of those 
intellectual virginities that earned men’s devotion before the race 
bigamied with “profit.” Even the difference between the naked, 
fireless, cloutless, bookless savage, who wooed by laying a club to 
the head of the least dish-faced maiden in his neighborhood, and 
carved at the table as the dog still carves (with his paw on the bone 
and his mouth for knife), and killed his neighbor for those things 
it is unfortunately inadvisable to kill your neighbor for today, and 
went no further than he could walk, and had no master but the 
power that was in him—the visible difference between him and the 
Prince Alberted gentleman of today is less than the difference be- 
tween the function of the old book and the book of the time of the 
Six Best Sellers. Elsewhere in these pages I have spoken of this; 
but no volume could set forth the gulf. that has fallen between the 
time when there were a few books printed so well as we cannot 
print books today, worth today a small fortune per copy, and that 
tidal wave of what we now call books, which is drowning what 
minds we once had. A long time ago some inventive devil found 
that he could use his head for a sneak-thief; but it is only of late 
that we have found out how to make our minds murderous—and 
Kill Time. There are various grades of murder, from man- 
slaughter up to matricide, but the most disastrous murder since Cain 
is the Killing of Time. God made plenty of it, but none of us get 
enough. I have never known any civilized human being who had 
as much time as he needed. There comes an hour when the very 


ones who have murdered years are glad to pay hard for minutes. 
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and decent amusement is one of the best 





No use of time is bad 
uses to which time or the mind were ever put. But the habit of 
tempicide is the worst, the most foolish, and the most unremuner- 
ative that ever killed in cold blood. Tea, whiskey, morphine, re- 
volvers, and all the other childish and cowardly inventions of man 
to beat the attraction of his gravitation—all of them put together 
have not done so much harm as the modern habit of killing the 
only reliable friend you have. Prenatal murder is the only crime 
that is comparable—and it is not only comparable, it is twins. 

Time is the friend that gives us to live, to love, to learn, to grow, 
to be happy. To kill time (and these things with it) is really 
murder in the First Degree. "Tis a sorry thing that the greatest 
invention ever made for the cultivation of the mind should have 





become the greatest enemy to its use. 

pon ; , 

There is a little, short, fat man who has made more impress upon 
the literary thought of this generation, perhaps, than any other 
American now alive; and it is worth while to record here the words 
of W. D. Howells :* 


The reading public is not the old reading public, with a critical taste of more 
or less refinement and the wish, more or less conscienced, to read good things. 
What we have now to satisfy is not a palate, it is a maw, asking to be filled 
with whatever will produce an agreeable feeling of distention. It hates to 
be an aching void, as it has been so long; of quality, when it does not loathe 
it, this maw is insensible; quantity, preferably quantity that looks like quality, 
is what the maw will and must have. The question is simply of educating 
the maw. * * * If it were possible to educate the palate, surely it is pos- 
sible to educate the maw. At present it is filled with the east wind, raw, 
vaporous, innutritious, but it need not always be so. * * * The public 
libraries, so far as they supply the latest novels, are public enemies; no 
fiction less than a year old should leave their shelves, after which most 
fictions would have dropped from them into the dust. 

* * x 


We are seldom called to a halt to realize how the editorial func- 
tion, which was strong in the United States within the memory of 
every mature person, has slowly liquified into the new concept of 
journalism as a money-making machine. There is no longer a 
Bowles, nor a Greeley, nor an Elder Bennett—nor even a Dana. 
Imperceptibly the time is going by when men with brains use them 
as brains. Right or wrong, then—and all these men were wrong 
some of the time—the old-fashioned editor thought his own 
thoughts, without calling up the business office and asking leave. 

There are a good many definitions of Success—nowadays they 
are mostly reducible to terms of the dollar. The modern editor, 
with one ear to the business office and the other to the supppositious 


*In Harper’s Monthly for June, 1906. 
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public, frequently “makes more money.” He is therefore more 
“successful” than his predecessor of the old school. People do 
not believe him as they believed his predecessor; nor respect him as 
they respected his predecessor; nor remember him as they remem- 
bered his predecessor. As part of a machine, he must pay the price 
of machine work. If he will use his mind for the thing that never 
bought minds nor paid them, he must take his place with the other 
grubbers who put in their talents for something that does not out- 
last them. The editor still likes to think himself different from, 
and superior to, the rest of us. He likes to believe himself a Molder 
of Opinion—but everyone else knows now that he is not; and he 
is beginning to know it himself. The instant a man’s thought is 
for sale (for popularity or money or influence) it has lost its pur- 
chasing power. 

So far as I can remember, the last editor of the Old School has 
just laid down his pen. There are people who will agree with me 
in feeling that this is a national misfortune. For forty-one years 
Wendell Phillips Garrison has made “The Nation” the foremost 
weekly in America. It has never had a large circulation. It has 
never been “popular;”’ it has not always been right, and it has 
never been infallible. But with a circulation practically the same 
as that of this magazine, it has had the distinction of being Gospel 
to perhaps a larger number of educated, decent, conscientious people 
than any other publication in America of whatsoever circulation. 
With 10,000 subscribers a month, it has had more influence in lit- 
erary, political and ethical lines than any paper of 300,000 sub- 
scribers a day. Its readers have not taken its editor for the Pope. 
They have doubtless disagreed with him frequently in matters of 
personal opinion—certainly one of them has. But the strength of 
“The Nation” has been that no reader in his sane mind ever doubted 
either its integrity, or its devotion to the truth, or its extraordinary 
care to get the truth. As for its intellectual standards, no other pub- 
licaion in this country has ever set so fine an example. No other 
publication in the United States has been so undefiled a model of 
English as She may Fitly be Spoke in the renaissance, based on the 
classic, but still in touch of the wiser of those elasticities to which 
the language of a growing age must grow. More than to any other 
publication in America, literature and science are indebted to “The 
Nation” for expert and fearless evaluation of books. Nothing else 
in this country has ever given such competent reviews, on the aver- 
age; on public questions the attitude has always been of the highest 
citizenship—even though diluted, I venture to think, by the con- 
servative inexperience of its habitat, and a little with the pessimism 
of age (which is of course only another term for the same thing). 
Rut for all this, “The Nation” has been a safe point of crystallization 
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through all the period in which the United States has grown from 
a dissevered and provincial country to a world-example. This 
quiet weekly, for more than forty years, has come nearer to being 
the leader of right thought than any other paper I know of. 

And this has been Mr. Garrison. It would be too much to re- 
hearse here what the country owed to his blood in that great 
struggle whose result was to knit together two countries that elbow 
in the map; nor of the service of the Garrisons of this generation, 
in the war next to that by which the North and South found out 
their mutual mistake. 

This is simply a line in tribute to about the last of the Old Guard. 
For forty-one years Mr. Garrison has been the standard of “The 
Nation.” The brilliant Godkin was far better known, but the calm, 
high-minded, high-thinking balance wheel which made a paper that is 
now probably “out of date’—these things were Wendell Phillips 
Garrison. 

Out of this huge and hurried country, only a small proportion 
will realize how much is meant by this change. That is not unusual 
in history. We can remember several men whose contemporaries 
did not realize that we shall not see their like again. As a type, 
Mr. Garrison will leave record, but no posterity. If it were pos- 
sible to pick out the hundred thousand most thoughtful people in 
the United States, it is safe to say that eighty thousand of them 
would confess to a sense of personal loss in the closing of his 
relation to the public. I, for one, am glad to record here that no 
or in the world—has done so much in 





other paper in America 
the last 25 years to teach me and to help me, and I have known 
“the works” intimately enough to know to whom to pay that per- 
sonal debt, of which this is a most inadequate discharge. 


If the fools shall ever perish irremediably, then all the professions 
of real estate, law and criticism will go out of business—not to 
mention several others. But there is no reason to fear a present 
diminution of the classified directory. 

A dispatch from Washington carries the important information 
that: 





The Jamestown, Va., exposition project received a black ‘eye, today, when 
Frank H. Powers of Carmel-by-the-Sea, Cal., came to the Capitol with the 
proof that the first white settlement in the United States limits was not 
Jamestown, but Carmel-by-the-Sea. 

Powers produced documents to prove that Viscan, the Spanish navigator, 
settled there in 1602, five years before Jamestown was founded, and named 
the place because the contour of the land was the exact duplicate of Mount 
Carmel, in the Holy Land. 

The French navigator Pelouse in 1658, Powers says, made a map of the 
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Pacific Coast, and in accompanying notes referred to Viscan’s settlement 
in 1602. 

Powers claims there is other corroborative evidence to sustain his conten- 
tion. He has laid the case before the California delegation and the members 
of the House Committee on Industrial Arts and Expositions. 

But let Jamestown take heart. The last Joshua died a long time 
ago; and the sun will not stand still again, even for California. It 
is possible that Mr. Frank H. Powers of Carmel-by-the-Sea could 
be induced, for sufficient consideration, to sell California real estate. 
He should not, however, be allowed—for any consideration—to sell 
the fame of California for knowing the primary facts in its own 
history. “Viscan’ was not a Spaniard, but a Portuguese, and his 
name was Viscaino. He never settled at Carmel-by-the-Sea, nor 
had anything to do with it. He did not settle anywhere. He was 
on a voyage of exploration. He landed at Monterey for the simple 
purpose of getting wood and water; stayed there from December 
16, 1602, to January 3, 1603, and gave Monterey its name in honor 
of the Viceroy of Mexico. Then he sailed away and never came 
back. The River Carmelo was not “named because the contour of 
the ground was the exact duplicate of Mt. Carmel in the Holy 
Land”—because, in the first place, it is not, and in the second place 
Viscaino did not know whether it was or not. It was named in 
honor of the Carmelite friars who accompanied his expedition. The 
oak under which he camped at Monterey was historic, and was 
commemorated when the first settlement within a hundred miles 
was made, 167 years later. Ina short time the Mission then founded 
was removed from Viscaino’s camping place to the Carmel River. 

The first settlement anywhere in that region was in July, 1770, by 
the Franciscan missionaries. There were attempts in 1607 (the 
year in which Jamestown was founded) to colonize Monterey; but 
they came to nothing—not even to getting within 500 miles of the 
place. 

“The French navigator, Pelouse,” did not “visit the place in 
1658,” nor did he “refer to Viscan’s settlement in 1602.” The 
Count De la Perouse visited Monterey in 1788, and was entertained 
at the Franciscan Mission there, then nearly 18 years old, and the 
first European settlement in that part of California. 

“The first white settlement within the limits of the United States” 
antedates Jamestown by 47 years, and California by 209 years. This 
was St. Augustine, Florida, founded in 1560. In 1598 a European 
town was founded in New Mexico, and in 1605 the city of Santa Fé. 
So Jamestown is the fourth “white settlement” in the United States. 
It was the first white settlement on the Atlantic Coast of the United 
States, however, and antedated by 13 years the heroic and perma- 
nent settlement of the Pilgrim Fathers. Jamestown was a failure. 
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It did introduce, in 1619, African slavery for the first time into 
the Thirteen colonies. In 16098 it was deserted. But as history 
goes, it has a very adequate claim as the foundation by one of the 
commemorative expositions, which are educational and enjoyable. 

As for California, Carmel-by-the-Sea is a very lovely place to 
buy residences (from Mr. Frank H. Powers or any other citizen 
who has real estate for sale). It is not, however, the first European 
settlement even in California, San Diego having been founded nearly 
a year earlier. Several dozen “white settlements” within the United 
States were founded long before it was. 

Men and brethren, let us get together and quench the “California 
Liar.” The truth is good enough about God’s Country; as to his- 
tory, climate and real estate, there is no temptation to lie, to a rea- 
sonable person. The cold fact in either case is “good enough for 
poor folks.” Let us hold to it even our fellow citizens who are in 
the front-foot business. For the chastity of the State is something 
worth keeping. Even if we have land to sell ourselves, it is bad 
business to let the other fellow give us the name of Fakirs. 


* * * 


The Lion has no land to part with to any one for any money. 
Being a beast of solitary habits, he could look with resignation to see 
the City of his love growing a little less than twice as fast in propor- 
tion as any other in the country. In the many years he has known 
it, it has never failed to grow fast enough—as may be reasonably 
guessed from the fact that he has seen it swell from 12,000 to 240,000 
population. I would like to be the nominating committee to pass on 
those who really deserve to be allowed to immigrate from their lands 
to this; and in the most invidious comparisons this magazine may 
print between what we enjoy and other localities put up with, the 
text is intended only for the Elect. They will please regard it as 
confidential. There certainly could be no greater catastrophe than 
the precipitation upon us of even one per cent. of the people who 
could do better by coming. 

For his sins, the Lion has had again to do penance by revisiting 
the pale glimpses of the East. In a month of strenuous recalcitra- 
tion against death by smothering, he had to do penance in some 
in Boston and New York he rode upon 





twenty of the leading cities 
the “LL” on hot afternoons and watched 50,000 people—not J/ean- 
ing out of their windows but flopped over their sills like limp dish- 
rag; gasping for air when there wan’t any. During this month, 
and in the cities he visited, and within the time of his presence, over 
100 people were killed by sunstroke. In the last day in the last 
city in the far East—Washington—he had the pleasure of seeing 
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personally three horses drop dead of heat. He learned again to 
rise after a sleepless night, and note his damp impression upon the 
bed; to sit calm and stark at 4 A. M. blotting his writing with 
drops from his own pores—and above all to see how resigned, thank 
God, the vast bulk of sufferers are. He does not know if people 
are born in Gehenna; but if they are, the finest and kindest provi- 
sion of human nature will make them swear by hell as a summer 
resort. 

It is a philosophy which we carry only as far as we learn—but it is 
the making of the world. 

“Whatever is, is right.” California is right. The East is right. 
Each for those who like it. It is remindful of the Irishman:: 

“Hooray for Ireland!” said he. 

“Hurrah for Hell!” cried a dyspeptic. 

“Every one shout for his own side,” retorted Pat. 

Meantime, it continues to be the historic fact that more people 
have fallen on the streets of the East, killed by the sun, this year, 
than were ever killed by earthquakes in California. 


ok * * 


For a good many years the newspapers have been collecting 
Mean Men; and every little while we see a paragraph announcing 
the catch of a new and rare specimen. The person who “would 
borrow the coppers off his grandmother’s dead eyes” has passed 
for some time as a proverb; and there are others. 

But probably the meanest thief that God ever let live is the book 
thief. He has his ascending grades, though probably his kinder- 
garten specimen surpasses any other thief in meanness. The fellow 
who borrows your book and does not bring it back—whether by 
carelessness or by design—will try to steal the paving stones from 
the place he is going to. But the person who takes advantage of 
a collection of books maintained by the decent (and also the in- 
decent) people of a city, under universal tax for the benefit of all, 
and steals a volume that better people need (and will be unable to 
get because he is a thief)—he is lower yet. The experience of the 
Public Library in Los Angeles for the last three or four years, with 
an average of over four thousand books stolen a year, is enough 
to make fallen angels weep. 

Lowest of all is the person who will wantonly mutilate a book. 
Hundreds of volumes every year in this institution have pages cut 
out—some simply to steal a picture, or to save the trouble of copying 
a paragraph. And there are even people who will tear out a fist-full 
of pages from a beautiful volume, and tuck them back in, as if in 
very bravado of their shamelessness. God is supposed to know 
everything; maybe He knows why such people exist—but on one 
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else does. Perhaps these people—like the dog poisoners, whom 
they resemble—cumber the earth merely to teach humility to those 
of us who are apt sometimes to think too complacently of human 
nature as she degenerates in the crowd. 


. £ 2s 


The San Francisco catastrophe called out what was best in human 
nature, both in the courage of the sufferers and in the neighborliness 
of the whole country. Perhaps never before has there been so 
splendid an outpouring of that spirit which civilization is too apt to 
smother. And Southern California did its big-hearted share. But 
there is always “more where that came from.” 

If there is anything to which a Californian can lend a hand with 
good grace, it is for such a fund as is now founded in Pasadena by 
the “Ina D. Coolbrith Home Fund Committee.” Miss Coolbrith 
is of the Golden Age of California Literature. She is of that im- 
mortal group which made the State as famous in letters almost 40 
years ago as it had become in the world’s finances—Bret Harte, 
Joaquin Miller and their circle. She is easily the first woman poet 
of the Far West; and, naturally, is far more famous in London than 
at home. 

Miss Coolbrith lost everything in the San Francisco Terror. Not 
only her home, but her books, her manuscripts, her everything—and 
she had an extraordinary collection—were consumed. 

California owes a good deal to this woman. It is not a Califor- 
nia habit to repudiate debts. 

The Pasadena committee is raising a fund of $2000 to secure 
a home for Miss Coolbrith in this city or Pasadena; thereby to leave 
her free-handed for literary labor. 

Mrs. D. W. Lewis, 1036 North Fair Oaks avenue, is chairman 
of this committee, and the American Bank & Trust Company, Pasa- 
dena, is treasurer of the fund. 

Miss Coolbrith’s years as a girl were spent in Los Angeles, and 
here would be a good place for her to come back to that rest which 
is in the work one loves. Californians—and all others who love good 
literature—should see to it that at least this much be done for this 
one of the old guard of California letters. 





Cuas. F. Lummis. 
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EQUOYA LEAGUE jk 


Se-quo-ya, the American Cadmus” (born 1771, 
died 1842), was the only Indian that ever invented 
a written language. The League takes its title from 
this great Cherokee, for whom, also, science has named 
(“Sequotas”) the hugest trees in the world, the giant 
Redwoods of California. 








HANKS chiefly to his personal knowledge of the facts, 
and the official activity, of Senator Frank P. Flint; 








the efforts of Indian Commissioner Francis E. 





Leupp; the very conservative and accurate report 
of Mr. C. E. Kelsey, Special Agent for California 
Indians ; the strong support of the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, and of other responsible citizens and organizations—the 
appropriation urged by the Sequoya League of $100,000 for the 
relief of California Indians has passed Congress. The chief 
interest of Southern California in this matter will be the relief 
of the suffering Campo Reservations which this community has 
generously kept from starvation for two years. Among the rec- 
ommendations is the use of a part of this appropriation to pur- 
chase suitable land for these hard-working and peaceable, but 
greatly swindled, Indians who have been driven from their fertile 
valleys to worthless desert camping grounds which have been 
made “Reservations.” Another recommendation is for the pur- 
chase of land to add to the barren reservation allotted to the 
Temecula Indians who live beside one of the fairest valleys of 
Southern California, from which they were driven by an eviction 
historically infamous; also to pipe water for them to their land— 
they have, ever since their eviction, been obliged to haul their 
water for drinking and other domestic purposes four or five miles. 
The following petition for relief, written by an Indian for these 
Temecula Indians, is worth recording: 
Pachanga Reserve, California, July 9, 1906. 

We, the undersigned, the captain and the judge of the Pachanga Reserve, 
California, would beg you to allow us to call your attention to the following 
facts and our prayer in behalf of our people here: For many years past 
extending from the time when we were ejected from our fertile lands and 
comfortable homes on Temecula valley and placed here on this sandy and 
inferior land where drought prevails every summer, we hardly ever complained 
but did our best to maintain our existence in spite of our many discourage- 
ments; our allotments are small and poor, and the majority of us, the heads 
of families, have less than ten acres of land to depend on for family support, 
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and many of our young men have no land at all; during the summer months 


we have no available water on the Reserve, not even for domestic purpose 
which forces us to sacrifice half of our time in hauling our drinking water 
four or five miles during summer, consequently it is impossible for us under 
the condition we are in to purchase expensive farm machinery, although 
we are in sore need of some for we have to depend on our white neighbors, 
who now occupy the fertile lands we used to own in the years gone by, and 
some of them charge exorbitant prices to press what little hay we manage 
to raise on our lands. 

We surely would have had a very hard time in the past if our sympathetic 
white friends of the surrounding country, who know our condition, had not 
given us a helping hand in many ways. 

In view of these facts and believing that you have our interest at heart, 
therefore we jointly and in behalf of all the other members would respect- 
fully appeal to you for help and call upon you to obtain for us the following 
necessities :— 

1. Water piped for us from the spring which is situate on the eastern edge 
of our Reserve and is on Government land. The water from this spring is 
the very best. 

2. Four hundred acres of tillable land be added to our Reserve, which 
can be got either on the north or west side of our Reservation. 

3. One hay press and one mowing machine. 

Weare, Very respectfully yours, 
Po.ttcArPio Ropricuez, Captain. 
CeLestino AGuayo, Judge. 


THE CAMPO CONDITIONS 

It will interest those citizens who generously gave to relieve 
these Indians, that the U. S. Special Agent, after careful investi- 
gation, makes a report fully confirming the statements which 
called forth such an outpouring of public sympathy in Southern 
California. The following quotations indicate the tenor of his 
report: 

“No doubt as to the fact that the Indians were in great straits, and that only 
the timely relief saved them, or most of them, from death by starvation. 
There is no water for irrigation on any of the reservations, and barely nN 

water for household use. The entire five reservations would not support 
more than one or two white families, and yet forty Indian families are ex- 
pected to make their living there. The surrounding country for fifty miles 
in every direction is thinly settled. . . . Very little work for Indians 
outside of the reservation. 

“Now Indians require some means of making a living, the same as anyone 
else. To place Indians upon a reservation where they cannot make a living, 
either by working for themselves or for others, is to invite exactly what 
occurred at Campo, starvation. . . . The relief extended by the people of 
Southern California was timely and generous. 

“In relieving the distress the people of Southern Calif nia have contributed 
supplies, the value of which can not be less than $2000. There was also con- 
tributed in cash, through the Sequoya League, which also handled the contri- 
bution of goods, the sum of $3075. . . . The Government has itself spent 
$748.80 in cash. . . . Starving our Indians seems to be quite expensive, 
both for the Government and the surrounding people. The amount of cash 
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alone spent in the last eighteen months is interest on $83,219 at 5% 

“All humanitarian questions aside, it would seem to be cheaper as a busi- 
ness proposition to put these Indians in a position where they can earn their 
own living than to allow present conditions to continue and have a scandal 
of this kind every few years.” 

It is also gratifying to read in this official report, the following 
comment on the first official work of the Sequoya League— 
enabled then, as now, by public sentiment in Southern California 
—in the securing of the Pala Reservation for the evicted Indians 
of Warner’s Ranch: 

“The new reservation at Pala is undoubtedly the best in Southern Cali- 

fornia. There is a large area of good land and a fine water supply. 
The situation is certainly much better than that formerly occupied by the 
Indians on Warner’s Ranch. It is not to be expected that the old people will 
ever be satisfied with any other place than Warner’s Ranch, but the able- 
bodied young men are finding the value of the new location. . . . Your 
special agent has no desire to criticise severely those Government officials at 
Pala who did the best they could in a time of great stress; yet there are 
certain things that are valuable in showing some things to be avoided in trying 
to improve the situation at Campo and other places. There seems to have 
been a considerable waste of Government funds.” 

The report then refers to the waste of $18,000 on an absurd 
irrigating ditch—the typical folly referred to at some length by 
this magazine last year. It may be remembered by those inter- 
ested in the fight the Sequoya League has made for justice to the 
Indians and business methods in the doing of it, that the War- 
ners Ranch commission offered to build a competent, modern 
cement irrigating system for Pala to cover all the irrigable land 
for about $6000. The Pala ditch, built by a Government “Ex- 
pert” has cost nearly $18,000, or about $45 per acre of land pos- 
sible to be irrigated by it; is (to quote the report) “a dozen times 
larger than there is land to irrigate or water to irrigate with.” 
Further than this, this $18,000 ditch is hung up on the hillside. 
It does not irrigate any land, and it never will. In contrast to 
this the report mentions the Rincon ditch built by the Agent on 
the spot at a cost of less than $4 an acre. 

It does good to the heart of a Californian—and also to any 
heart that cares either for Indians or for business—to read this 
official report and Government document on the houses at Pala. 
The then Commissioner of Indian Affairs agreed with the Se- 
quoya League to allow the evicted Indians to build their new 
homes of adobe, as they had been doing from time immemorial ; 
but with new hygienic adaptations and precautions against 
earthquakes. Then the scared officials who removed the evicted 
Indians “turned down” the historic house of the country “because 
it would take too much time.” “This objection was also made 
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(says the report) against buying lumber for the Indians to build 
into houses; and things were rather at a standstill until the bril- 
liant idea was evolved of getting temporary houses for the In- 
dians to live in permanently. 

“Fifty portable houses were ordered by telegraph from New York. 
As a time-saving device it was hardly a success. It was nearly six months 
before the Indians got into the houses. The expense was double what wooden 
cabins would have cost, and about four times the cost of adobe. There would 
be less room to cavil if the houses were fairly adapted to the purpose. i % 
Composed of a single thickness of board three-quarters of an inch thick, 
they are hot in summer and cold in winter. The California sun has 


made cracks in about every panel. . . . Warped the roof and injured the 
rain-shedding part. The houses are neither dust-proof, wind-proof nor water- 
proof, and are far inferior to the despised adobes. . . . A stiff breeze 


unroofed fourteen houses and made kindling wood of another. Nearly every 
house in the settlement is more or less wracked and twisted.” 

This honest and competent document—as welcome as the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land among the ordinary rec- 
ommendations of tenderfoot Inspectors—covers many of the 
other suffering reservations in Southern California. It sums 
up with this significant sentiment: 

“Those Indians who have been placed by the Government in such position 
that they cannot earn their own living should receive such pecuniary aid as 
to put them in shape so that they can do so; that this aid take the form of 
land of good quality with ample water supply, the same to be held in the 
same manner as their present lands; that this land shall be purchased by a 
commission appointed by the Honorable Secretary of the Interior, and a 
majority of which shall be experienced in Southern California land condi- 
tions 

Copies of this document, valuable at once for its common sense, 
its justice and its agreement with the spirit which Southern Cali- 
fornia has so continuously shown, can probably be had by ad- 
dressing C. E. Kelsey, San José, Cal. 

The whole crux of the matter lies in the way the appropriation 
is expended. You will remember that the ordinary Government 
programme by an Indian Inspector—the oldest and one of the 
most honest and competent in the service—tried violently to 
purchase for $70,000 a ranch with one-quarter of an inch of 
water to twenty-three hundred acres, in the face of the protest 
of Southern California. Such business as buying California 
lands can be done properly only by men who know the country. 
There are such men who would give their services to the Gov- 
ernment free, for the sake of removing a reproach which rests 
upon Southern California, though the fault of people three thou- 
sand miles away. ‘The Sequoya League has already recommend- 
ed to the Government several such persons who by their char- 
acter, their knowledge of land and water values, and of Indian 
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needs could discharge this unpaid duty to the credit of American 
citizenship, 

Since this was put in type, the government has done the eminently 
satisfactory thing by appointing Mr. Kelsey to secure the reserva- 
tions. 

INDIAN BASKETS. 

At the same time with the immediate relief fund—by which 
the League stopped starvation at Campo, furnished seed for 
planting, supplied food, clothing, bedding and shelter for these 
suffering Indians—a permanent assistance to their self-support 
was put in operation. In October, 1904, Mr. Lummis undertook 
to market all baskets produced by these five reservations. Up 
to August 1, 1906, the League has purchased 325 baskets, paying 
the Indians $811.50 spot cash. The Indians of other suffering 
reservations—Capitan Grande, Cahuia, Mesa Grande and Pach- 
anga (Temecula) have also shared in this assistance. Of the 
above totals, the Campo Indians have received $569 for 242 
baskets; the Mesa Grandes $62.50 for 20 baskets; the Cahuias 
$91.50 for 30 baskets; the Capitan Grandes $18 for 6 baskets; 
the Pachangas $70.50 for 27 baskets. It can be guessed that this 
has been a large addition to the cash income of these people— 
whose only other source of money is by the manual labor of the 
men fifty or a hundred miles from home. 

Few baskets were being made, and those mostly poor. The 
beautiful old industry had been vitiated by aniline dyes and tour- 
ist patterns; and only a few old women wove. The League has 
had the satisfaction of seeing the art revived and restored to its 
old dignity. The old patterns, the natural colors and the ab- 
original dyes are insisted upon—and the Indians gladly comply. 
The output is many times as great in quantity as it ever was 
before; and of as good quality as in the old days before curio 
stores had come to adulterate art. The two best baskets ever 
woven in the Campo country (so the oldest weavers agree) have 
been produced within a year. And what is no less encouraging 
—dozens of the young women and girls are learning and practis- 
ing the almost lost art. 

These baskets are for sale for the benefit of these Indians. 
A typical collection has been bought for the Southwest Museum; 
hundreds have been sold to individuals not only in Los Angeles, 
but all over the United States. Over 100 baskets are now on 
hand. Mr. S. T. Clover, editor of the Los Angeles Evening 
News, has a number on sale; the large collection is in the hands 
of Mrs. Lummis, 200 East Avenue 42. There are no commis- 
sions—the total proceeds of these sales are for the relief of the 
Indians. 

Funps FoR THE Work. 

Previously acknowledged, $1,633.00 

New contributions: $2.00 each—Mary L. Hunt, Los Angeles; Mrs. J. C. 
McCament, Mrs. Isabel Witherell, Mrs. Julia H. Barber, Mrs. Arturo Bandini, 
Pasadena, Cal.; F. W. Sisson, Oakland, Cal. 

Revrer Funp. 
Previously acknowledged, $1,645.50 
New contributions—Mrs. Julia H. Barber, Pasadena, Cal., $3.00 
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TO CONSERVE THE MiS- 
SIONS AND OTHER HISTORIC 
LANDMARKS OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


HE Landmarks Club has recently completed another important work 
of repair at the Mission of San Juan Capistrano. The beautiful 
sacristy—the only room left complete of the great stone church, and 

with one exception perhaps the most beautiful vaulted room in California— 
has been seriously injured of late years. Cracked at top and sides by the 
famous earthquake of 1812, these crevices have yielded more and more to 
the intrusion of the elements and of that unconscious vandal, the roots 
of vegetation. It had become a question of only a few years when this beauti- 
ful room should fall down—and this serious loss would have been only a 
part, for it would have hastened greatly the decay of the magnificent chancel 
which is the feature of this great ruin. 

Under the expert supervision of Judge Egan and the specifications of the 
architects of the club, the room has been reinforced by iron turnbuckles, 
piercing its 6-foot and 8-foot stone walls; and by the underpinning of outworn 
foundations, 


The indefatigable State Historical Society of Wisconsin—a model and an 
inspiration to the whole country, and probably the most famous State organ- 
ization of its sort—shows in its bulletin No. 30, for June, 1906, “Landmarks 
in Wisconsin,” matter which is gratifying to the Landmarks Club. ~ 
It says (page 2): “A most admirable example was set in 1895, by the 
organization at Los Angeles of the Landmarks Club, to conserve the Missions 
and other historic landmarks of Southern California. This movement—which 
within a decade has resulted in the restoration of many of the beautiful 
California missions that had tumbled into ruins, and in the awakening within 
that state of a widespread interest in local history—inspired the women’s 
clubs of the country, especially in the West, to a work along similar lines. 
The Wisconsin State Federation of Women’s Clubs inaugurated the move- 
ment in our own state in the autumn of 1903, and since then papers and 
addresses upon ‘landmark’ topics have been familiar features in the state, 
district, and local programmes of the women’s clubs of Wisconsin. (See 
Julia A. Lapham, “The History and Work of the Landmarks Committee in r 
Wisconsin,” in Wis. Archzologist, Vol. No. 1, October, 1905.)” 
Among the activities of this Wisconsin Landmarks’ work has been the 
erection of commemorative bronze tablets, of monuments, etc., to mark the 
site of historical buildings and events. 


FUNDS FOR THE Work. 


Previously acknowledged, $8,680.50. s 
New contributions—Gen. Chas. Freeman, Los Angeles, $25.00 (life member- 

ship); Mrs. John A. Walker, Jersey City, N. J., $10.00; Mrs. Percy W. 

Hoyle, $3.00. 
$1.00 each—Miss Tracy, Hollywood, Cal.; C. M. Goethe, President Goethe 

Bank, Sacramento, Cal.; J. B. French, Pomona, Cal.; Mrs. Macklin, Mrs. 

Hetherington, Jersey City, N. J.; Mrs. M. F. Woodward, Buffalo, N. Y. ‘ 
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WOODLAND, YOLO COUNTY 
By J. REITH, JR 


JALIFORNIA has no prettier county than Yolo, and few, if any, 
as productive. In the heart of the Great Sacramento Valley, 
the Sacramento River washing its eastern border, Cache Creek 


running through it centrally, and Putah Creek its southern 














7 boundary; with the snow-capped Sierra Nevadas in plain view 
on the east and the high crest of the Coast Range its western 
boundary; containing large stretches of fertile fields alternating with groves 
of grand old oaks and other beautiful trees; with lovely homes surrounded by 
vineyards, orchards or alfalfa fields and flowers of every description, Yolo has 
been rightly called “a garden spot.” 
lhe County comprises 1018 square miles, of 650,880 acres of land producing 
a great variety of fruits, grain, berries, hops and garden truck The first 
deciduous fruits in the markets are shipped from Yolo County. While the 
Easterner seeks his fireside for comfort, the Yolo County orchardist is picking 
fruit from his trees, flowers from his garden, and is comfortable in his out 
door life. Over well-kept public roads, shaded by the stately walnut, one may 
drive for miles through a beautiful productive country; on either side of these 
roads can be seen in harvest season, orchards and vineyards heavily laden 
with ripening fruit, vast grain fields yielding their golden harvest, extensive 
pasture lands where roam at will, to feed or rest under the shade of the mas- 
« sive oaks which beautify the landscape, herds of cattle, sheep and other stock 
Yolo County’s assessed valuation is over $160,co00,000.00. It has the lowest 
tax rate in the State and does not owe a dollar. It has more wealth per 
capita than any other County in California. 
> 
, 
. 
- A Wocdland Business Street 
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The State University farm, a fine body of typical Yolo County land, is 
located near Davisville. Winters, an enterprising town of western Yolo, is 
famous for its early fruits. The pretty little town of Capay nestles among 
the foothills at the entrance to Capay Valley, a beautiful lands« pe about 20 
miles long by two miles wide, Cache Creek flowing through its entire length 
Guinda and Rumsey, two attractive little towns, are located in the upper 
portion of the Valley. Dunnigan, Yolo and Knights Landing are among the 
thriving villages that mark the prosperity of the County along its northern and 


Woodland, the county seat of Yolo County, is, it might be said, essentially 
an educational town. Aside from its primary, grammar, and schools, its 





academy and business college, it has more study-clubs and social and benevo 


lent organizations than any town of its size in California he Woodland 














A Woodland Residence Street 
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A Yolo County Irrigation Canal 
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c e, sheep, | ys and horses and dairy herds numbering, fron rew ) FT 
dre f milk producers e flow of whic made f 1 abundant by the 
greatest of dairy stock-f he nourishing and suc« nt alfalf Beautif 
suburba mes nestle among orchards of peaches, apricots, prunes, pears and 
oranges or are surrounded by vineyards of choicest grapes, including the fan 
us flame-tokay, seedless sultana, muscatel and zinfandel, or a q1 field yield- 

of golden wheat or bearded grain 

ind is in the center of a fine irrigation system, the water for whic $ 

never failing supply, from Clear Lake, high up in 

gently seaward tl picturesque Cache Creek, a beautifu 
stream, whose banks are lined with the stately oak, shady cottonwood, and 
sycamore Here too, are found graceful willow trees mingling with the wild 











Suburban Home near Woodland 


rose and wild blackberry bushes and around the higher branches are entwinec 
the clinging wild grape vines which present many of Nature’s marvelously 
beautiful scenes as the brightly hued leaves indicate the close of summer 
Cool green lfalfa fields dot the landscape in the vicinity of Woodland and 





furnish profitable returns to the producer in hay or as food for his stock 
One is here surrounded by convincing proofs of the pleasures of rur fe 
of the success of intelligent application in any form of agricultural purs ! 
fact, in this vicinity may be found examples of success in al Hiere is indis 
putable evidence that farm life possesses possibilities of assoc n among 
refined and cultured neighbors and encourages ppiness to a degree t $ 


ose association with Nature in her simple but 
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WHITTIER 
By D. REID 





INCE its foundation, nineteen years ago, 
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city of 4.000 inhabitants Its citizens are 
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and there is no town of its size that wil 
rank higher in intelligence, morality and 
progressiveness. Homeseekers realize the 
benefits of a home in a highly educational 
and religious atmosphere 
Whittier lies in the frostless belt 
curve of the Puente foothills, which pri 
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capp d mountains to the north and east 
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Gathering Walnuts near Whittier 
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? 
A Business Corner — 
of ten miles without extra cost to the patron. The business streets are paved 
with asphalt, and most of the residence streets are graded, graveled and 
oiled, with cement sidewalks, curbs and gutters 
Pure water is obtained from artesian wells, owned by the city, and drilled 
along the San Gabriel river, a short distance from the city. Abundance of 
water is found at a depth of six hundred feet. An analysis has shown that 
the water is absolutely pure. An appropriation of $120,c0o0 was voted last 
year to increase‘ the water supply. The lines are laid, the machinery in- 
stalled. The reservoir is completed and when the whole plant is in operation 
the water supply will be increased to 5,000,000 gallons daily. 
Living expenses are no higher here than in the East. Rents are reason 
able, and as gardening is a “continuous performance,” fresh vegetables can |! 
obtained the entire year 
The city has three progressive newspapers—one daily and two weeklies, 
and a fire department composed of active young men Che officers are men 
of experience he equipment is of the most modern ; 
The State Pathological Laboratory is also located he re, and a building 
especially adapted is being planned Thirty thousand dollars has been ap > 
propriated by the State for the establishment of the st 
\ Masonic Temple is in course of construction at a cost of $15,0co; and 
the Whittier National Bank is starting a banking house and business block 
on one of the principal corners of the city at a cost of oco 
Whittier is justly proud of its schools. lwo fine buildings are devoted 
to the primary and grammar departments, and a union high school, bu 
last year at a cost of $80,000, with every modern equipment for the advance 
ment of students. 
lo its other unsurpassed school facilities, Whittier adds one of the * 
strongest of the West Whittier College has full equipment; three labor 
tories, dormitories, boarding hall, large gymnasium, athletic field, etc Its 
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Boys’ Department, State School 

















Girls’ Department, State School 
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and flowers Seats re set unde the tree \\ S T ‘ nvriads Tt 
birds fill the air with 

While Whittier does not pose as a healt re I might very we do s 
no si y person has ever com here withor Vv hited 

Ihe San Gabrie river passes the city t t ( tance I out one milk 
The water is used for irrigating the nds ac v W ing ns ec Ss 1 
the river t different eley 1 ind the \ ( 1 | cen ditches by 

' gravity the irrigator 
\ sure indication of the prosperous condition of s banl 
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Whittier College 








Whittier city hospi is complete in every department, is beautifully located 
in a quiet part of the city and has every modern appliance for the successful 
a treatment of dificult cases lhe corps of physicians and surgeons are men 
of rare ability and the trained nurses are the best that can be obtained 
\ll the leading denominations are represented by church orgat tions i 
, Whittier Among those that have their own houses of worship are t 
following Methodist, Friends, lree Methodist, B ptist C ongreg 1 
Episc pa Holines Christian, Catholic and Christian Scientist Recently 
the Methodists have completed a church bu vy 
The view from the hills back t the cily is unsurpass¢ l, covering \ ey 
reaching from the Sierra Madre mountains on the north to t S Dieg 
mountains on the south \ scenic or skyline driy veen built t e top 
of the ! ffording view . ey nm thr ‘ rt ‘ 
he « s t the nortl id ¢ 
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A Whittier Orange Grove 


One of the extensive sources of income is the citrus fruit industry. Whittier 
oranges are the earliest of any part of Southern California, the first car of 
the season being shipped from here. Good orange land, unimproved, can 
be had at reasonable prices, and is in good demand Trees cost from fifty 
cents up; cost of taking care of an orchard, $20 per acre a year. Water is 
deeded with the land—one share of water stock to each acre, with cost of 
maintenance added. Trees commence bearing at five years and are full 
bearing at eight or ten years. For the first ten years other crops can be 














Whittier Hospital 
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grown among the trees, such as vegetables, alfalfa, etc., until the trees are 
large enough to shade the ground. The trees are planted about one hundred 
to the acre Navel oranges pay $300 per acre up; lemons are very profitable, 
paying from $500 to $1,000 per acre; Valencia oranges have in a few cases 
paid the grower as high as $1,700 per acre this season. Four hundred cars 
of oranges and two hundred and fifty cars of lemons were shipped from this 


last year This year the average is twenty-five per cent higher, being 


section 
six hundred and fifty cars of oranges and two hundred and fifty cars of 
lemons At the prevailing prices these will net the growers nearly if not 


quite $1,000,000 











The Whittier City Park 


Walnut growing is very profitable. There is about 5,500 acres of bearing 
walnut orchards in this section Last year there were one hundred and 
fifty-one cars shipped, for which the association received a net return of 
$361,587.48, and the independent growers received $160,000, bringing the total 


up to $521,587.48 From reliable sources the crop estimate is twenty-five 
per cent higher than last year Walnut culture pays a profit of $400 per 
acre over cost of production 

Berry growing is another industry that pays well. here are grown here 
blackberries, loganberries, dewhberries and _ strawberries. The crop pays 


$400 per acre, net, and an instance on record shows where $50 worth of 


strawberries was picked from a patch fifty feet square 
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Good grain land can be bought at reasonable prices and brings good re- 
turns. No irrigating necessary, as the grain is grown in the winter during 
the rainy season. 

Last winter there were shipped from here forty cars of tomatoes of ten 
tons each, which brought $35 per ton. This crop was grown on three hun- 
dred acres and paid the growers $12,200. 

One hundred and twelve cars of cabbage of ten tons each were also shipped 
from here last spring, selling for $18 per ton; paid the growers the net sum 
of $20,160. 


“1 


Another industry that adds largely to prosperity is the oil fields east of the 
city in the Puente foothills. At present the output is about 96,000 barrels 
monthly and about eighty men are employed. [he companies disburse 
monthly over seven thousand dollars in salaries. 

There are three packing houses, mills, brickyards, lumber yards and planing 
mills, street and water improvements, where positions caa be had at good 
wages by all who need work. 

On the whole, Whittier possesses advantages unsurpassed by any town of 
its size on the coast. <A climate unsurpassed anywhere in the State. It offers 
inducements to the investor, to the parents wishing to educate their children 
under Christian influences, to the homeseeker, the farmer and the business 
man. Large returns on investmer‘ts; a highly moral and religious com- 
munity; pure air, fertile land and generous people. 




















A Whittier Business Street 
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